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Week Ending Friday, February 24, 1984 


Crime Legislation 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 18, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Shouldn’t we have the right as citizens of 
this great country to walk our streets with- 
out being afraid and to go to bed without 
worrying the next sound might be a burglar 
or a rapist? Of course we should. But in 
reality we don’t. The sad fact is too many of 
our friends and loved ones live in fear of 
crime. And there’s no mystery as to why. 
For too many years, the scales of criminal 
justice were tilted toward protecting rights 
of criminals. Those in charge forgot or just 
plain didn’t care about protecting your 
rights—the rights of law-abiding citizens. 

We came to Washington determined to 
change that by restoring the proper balance 
to our criminal justice system and by assist- 
ing all of you who, through Neighborhood 
Watch-type programs, are trying to protect 
life, property, and security in your commu- 
nities. 

Common sense is beginning to pay off. In 
1982 the crime rate dropped by 4.3 per- 
cent—ihe biggest decline since 1972. But 
we still face a tremendous challenge, and 
meeting that challenge is what I want to 
talk to you about today. 

Since drugs are related to an enormous 
amount of violent crime, drug trafficking 
and organized crime are among our major 
targets. For the first time in this nation’s 
history, we’ve thrown the resources of the 
FBI into drug enforcement. A new border 
interdiction program is underway. Task 
forces aimed at drug gangs cover the 
Nation, and they’ve indicted more than 
1,300 persons in the last year. 

In fact, since our administration came 
into office, the number of drug-related con- 
victions has increased 33 percent. Since 
1981 the number of enforcement agents, 
prosecutors, and the amount of funding and 
Federal cooperation with State and local 


agencies have all greatly increased. Even 
the military is providing assistance in the 
fight against drug traffickers. But we still 
need to do more. We need new laws to stop 
drug traffickers from harming our people, 
especially our young people. And we need 
tougher laws to fight other forms of crime 
so we can make the lives of all Americans 
more secure. 

This issue should never turn into a pro- 
longed partisan struggle, but it has. The 
Senate recently passed overwhelmingly our 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act. The 
House has done nothing and continues to 
wait. But wait for what? Bottling up long- 
overdue reforms that would provide you, 
the people, greater protection against dan- 
gerous criminals is a serious mistake you 
should not tolerate. 

Let me give you some examples of what’s 
at stake here. One of our bill’s reforms 
would create tougher laws permitting Fed- 
eral prosecutors to seize the profits and 
assets of organized crime and drug traffick- 
ers. This would be a severe blow to the 
crime czars. Why should any right-minded 
person oppose itP 

Another reform, involving the so-called 
exclusionary rule, would allow evidence ob- 
tained reasonably and in good faith to be 
used in a criminal trial. How many times 
have we seen law enforcement officers 
handcuffed by the maze of technicalities 
that make collection and presentation of 
evidence so difficult? 

Our bill also makes sentencing more uni- 
form and certain. There’s nothing compli- 
cated about this. The sentence imposed 
should be the sentence served, with no 
parole. Too many sentences today are 
inadequate and the time served too short. 

Another important reform concerns bail. 
It’s hard to imagine the present system 
being any worse. Except in capital cases, 
Federal courts cannot consider the danger a 
defendant may pose to others if released. 
The judge can only consider whether it’s 
likely the defendant will appear for trial if 
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granted bail. Recently, a man charged with 
armed robbery and suspected of four others 
was given a low bond and quickly released. 
Four days later he and a companion robbed 
a bank, and in the course of the robbery a 
policeman was shot. This kind of outrage 
happens again and again, and it must be 
stopped. So we want to permit judges to 
deny bail and lock up defendants who the 
government has shown pose a grave danger 
to their communities. 

Our bill would also cut back on the 
misuse of insanity as a defense, strengthen 
child pornography laws, and provide great- 
er financial assistance to State and local law 
enforcement programs. Independently of 
our crime package, we’re mounting a major 
effort to combat crimes such as sexual as- 
sault and family violence. We’re also work- 
ing hard to improve the justice system 
treatment of our fellow citizens who were 
the innocent victims of crime. 

These reforms make good sense, and 
there’s no excuse for not passing them. The 
liberal approach of coddling criminals 
didn’t work and never will. Nothing in our 
Constitution gives dangerous criminals a 
right to prey on innocent, law-abiding 
people. I would hope the Members of the 
House could remember this and bring up 
our bill for consideration without further 
delay. This is the most comprehensive anti- 
crime legislation in more than a decade. In 
the interest of true justice and in recogni- 
tion of this past week, National Crime Pre- 
vention Week, it deserves full debate and a 
vote. Perhaps you might inquire from your 
Representative if he or she is ready to act, 
and if not, why not. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


1984 Winter Olympic Games 





Written Responses to Questions Submitted 
by Oslobodjenje of Yugoslavia. 
February 18, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, this year Yugoslavia is 
host of the Winter Olympic Games and the 
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United States of the Summer Olympics. We 
are looking forward to it as an opportunity 
for strengthening of friendships and under- 
standing among youth of the world. Chil- 
dren in Yugoslav schools even sent a mes- 
sage to the world leaders asking them to 
stop all wars in Olympic year as was the 
case in ancient Greece. How important are 
in today’s world such events as Olympic 
Games? 


The President. 1 believe that the Olympic 
Games show the human race at its best. We 
judge the best athletes in the world accord- 
ing to standards of excellence and sports- 
manship, not political and economic doc- 
trine, race, or religion. The Olympics show 
us what we can achieve when we agree on 
our goals and pursue them in a spirit of 
cooperation and understanding. Leaders in 
government have an obligation to strive for 
cooperation every bit as hard as our ath- 
letes who reach within for the greatest ef- 
forts of their lives. Together we should 
build a safer and far better world for the 
human family, not just for today but for 
generations to come. The United States has 
no higher priority than peace, as exempli- 
fied by the Olympic spirit. 


Q. How do you see Yugoslavia as a first 
nonaligned country that will be host of such 
an event? 


The President. As | told President Spiljak 
during his visit to the United States earlier 
this month, we greatly admire the effort 
and care that went into the preparation of 
the Olympic Games in Sarajevo. Athletes, 
visitors, and Olympic officials have com- 
mented that they have never seen a better 
organized Olympics, and the hospitality of 
the people of Sarajevo is unsurpassed. 


Q. The United States will host the 
Summer Olympic Games in Los Angeles 
this year. What does it mean to youP 


The President. It is a great honor. Califor- 
nia is my home State, and I know that the 
Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Commit- 
tee has spared no effort to offer the world’s 
Olympic athletes and visitors to the games 
the best possible facilities. All Americans 
are anxious to welcome the people of the 
world with the same warm hospitality that 
was extended to our athletes in Sarajevo. 
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Q. What is your opinion, Mr. President, 
about some previous attempts to make the 
Olympics a stage for political confrontation? 

The President. In ancient Greece, the 
Olympic Games were a celebration of 
human excellence, not of nation states or 
political systems. That is the great tradition 
that has brought about the popularity of the 
modern Olympic movement. We must do 
everything we can to honor that tradition. 

Q. Were you watching the games? Which 
ones in particular? Were you satisfied with 
what you saw—the spirit, the atmosphere? 

The President. The Olympic events I 
have seen on TV have been exciting and 
inspirational. The competition is fierce and 
requires great stamina, spirit, and skill. Ob- 
viously, we cheer for the men and women 
on our respective teams. But we can and 
should celebrate the triumphs of all athletes 
who compete in the true spirit of sports- 
manship and give the very best of them- 
selves. So, while we were thrilled at the 
victories of our American skiers, we 
cheered with you when Jure Franko skied 
to a silver medal in the men’s giant slalom. 
It’s been a great event. 


Princess Grace Foundation Benefit 
Gala 





Exchange of Toasts With Prince Rainier III 
of Monaco. February 18, 1984 





The President. Thank you very much. 
Your Serene Highness, Prince Albert, Prin- 
cess Caroline, Princess Stephanie, Mr. Casi- 
raghi, members of the Kelly family, and dis- 
tinguished guests: 


Tonight we’re gathered to honor a 
woman who touched our lives deeply and 
to inaugurate the foundation to support in 
her name the arts she loved so much. 

Princess Grace was a woman of great 
beauty—one of the greatest beauties of our 
time. Yet, she possessed not only outward 
beauty but inward character, sincerity, 
strength of purpose, and loving kindness. 
Throughout her life Princess Grace had a 
passion for the performing arts. As a young 
woman she became an actress, and no one 
will ever forget Grace Kelly in “Rear 


Window” or “High Society.” As a princess, 
she constantly worked to support the arts in 
her own Monaco and in America. And now 
it falls on us to carry on her work. 

The Princess Grace Foundation will dedi- 
cate itself to the encouragement of emerg- 
ing artists, the young performers who need 
support to succeed in their work. The foun- 
dation will concentrate on two of the fields 
that the Princess loved best—the theater 
and the dance. And the foundation will con- 
duct its work with the same dignity and 
commitment to excellence that were so 
characteristic of Princess Grace. 

Princess Grace once said that “each indi- 
vidual always has opportunities to do good 
and, in doing good, to repay the kindness of 
God who gives us life.” So Princess Grace 
led her life doing good, spreading joy, up- 
lifting the spirits of so many, and now it’s 
our turn to follow her example. And I just 
have to believe that by establishing this 
foundation we, in our small way, will be 
thanking God for giving us Princess Grace. 

Would you please join me in a toast to 
the memory of our beloved Princess Grace 
and to the good work of the foundation that 
bears her name. 

The Prince. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Allow me to express to you and to Mrs. 
Reagan, not only in my name but also in 
the name of my children, our deep grati- 
tude and true appreciation for your pres- 
ence here tonight. 

I fully measure the special meaning and 
value of your gesture as President of the 
United States of America and, may I add, as 
a friend of my dear wife. My children and I 
are indeed honored and pleased to be here 
with you and Mrs. Reagan on this very spe- 
cial occasion. 

We are all gathered here to continue 
what Grace had begun and do all we possi- 
bly can to turn her wish into reality. Many 
of us know how deeply and genuinely con- 
cerned she was in the support and help to 
emerging young artistic talent. It is certain- 
ly wonderful that her many friends and 
loved ones are here not only to witness but 
also to take part in this inauguration of the 
Princess Grace Foundation. 

None better than you ail can feel and 
know how important it is for the foundation 
to continue the legacy of the patronage of 
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the arts that Grace set herself to assure with 
such care and heart. Most of you share in 
Grace’s great passion for the theater and 
dance, and your presence here this evening 
demonstrates to me and to the world that 
her commitment to the arts will be contin- 
ued. For this, my children and I are pro- 
foundly grateful. 

Grace’s two great loves were her family 
and the artistic world that beckoned her 
from an early age. Her personal endeavors 
as an artist not only taught her great appre- 
ciation of the art but also imbued her in an 
empathy for the tremendous dedication all 
artists make to bring light, love, music, and 
laughter into the world. 

This is not just another gala evening, but 
because it is gratified by your presence, Mr. 
President, on the occasion of this inaugura- 
tion, it is an evening to remember. The 
launching of the Princess Grace Foundation 
has most certainly a special significance for 
us all. As of now, we and all those who wish 
to can actively take part in the fostering of 
new talents in this country who will one 
day thrill the world with their art and skill. 

As Grace is the inspiration for this great 
impulse, so the foundation will be the inspi- 
ration for countless people who may other- 
wise be prevented from sharing their tal- 
ents with those who love theater and dance. 
It will strive to maintain the same commit- 
ment to beauty and excellence that are the 
hallmarks of Grace’s life. 

The foundation created in her name has a 
mission: to encourage and assist aspiring 
young artists in the fields of theater and 
dance. To fulfill that mission, the Princess 
Grace Foundation will provide scholarships 
and awards to outstanding young theater 
and dance students or professionals. And, of 
course, as time goes by, other ways and 
means of helping and encouraging talents 
may be discovered to fulfill the mission of 
this foundation. 

And it is not without emotion that I 
wholeheartedly give my support to the 
work of the Princess Grace Foundation, 
confident as I am that it will achieve its 
goals. For you, Grace’s friends and admir- 
ers, I express my most sincere gratitude for 
your unswerving support and the honor you 
bring to her name. 

Thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 10:22 p.m. fol- 
lowing the dinner at the Departmental 
Auditorium. Stefano Casiraghi is the hus- 
band of Princess Caroline. 


Waterloo, Iowa 





Remarks at an Iowa Caucus Kickoff Rally. 
February 20, 1984 





Well, thank you very much, Governor 
Terry Branstad, and members of the Iowa 
delegation, and my old friend, the con- 
science of the Congress, H. R. Gross. Thank 
you all for your very warm welcome. 

And may I say it’s a tonic to be in this 
beautiful place. And if I can remember the 
way we used to do the call letters, “Where 
the West begins in the State where the tall 
corn grows.” And it’s good to be back with 
hard-working people who share an abiding 
love for God and family. You don’t listen to 
the worldly cynics; you’re too busy making 
America’s future better. 

It’s wonderful to see so many of you here. 
There are almost as many of you as there 
are Democratic Presidential candidates. 
[Laughter] You know, I’m a little curious 
about some of the things those fellows have 
been saying. Now, correct me if I’m wrong, 
because you're closer to the situation than I 
am. But aren’t these people who talk so 
much about fairness for all Americans the 
same ones who can’t see you unless you 
belong to a special interest group? [Ap- 
plause| And don’t you get a little nervous 
when those born-again budget balancers tell 
us there’s only one way to reduce deficits, 
and it begins with raising your taxes? [Ap- 
plause] 

But let’s be fair. This is one area where 
all our liberal friends are willing to cut 
spending. There is one area. They'll cut 
what America needs to protect her national 
security. Oh, they say they’re for a strong 
national defense. But ask them if we should 
build the B-1 bomber or the MX missile or 
the Trident submarine or the cruise missile 
or the aircraft carriers or the M-1 tank or 
rebuild the battleship Jowa—but that’s an- 
other story. 
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I don’t know how they feel about sling- 
shots—[laughter|—but I do know that with 
them in control our defenses would still be 
growing weaker. Oh, troops would have 
landed in Grenada all right; they just 
wouldn’t have been American troops. 

The Grenadians wouldn’t have been ap- 
plauding, and our American students might 
not have been saved. You know, I’m going 
to interrupt right here, because—I wasn’t 
going to tell you this, but I have to. 

One of our young men, a lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, pilots a Cobra, was in 
Grenada, and then he went on to Beirut. 
And this young lieutenant wrote back to 
the Armed Forces Journal at the Pentagon. 
And he said that in every story about Gre- 
nada, in every paper, he read in every one 
of them the same line: Grenada produces 
more nutmeg than any other spot on Earth. 
And he had come to the conclusion that 
that was being repeated so often, it was a 
code. And so he wrote back to say he had 
broken the code. 

Six stages. Number 1: Grenada produces 
more nutmeg than any other spot on Earth. 
Number 2: The Soviets and the Cubans are 
trying to take Grenada. Number 3: You 
cannot make good eggnog without nutmeg. 
[Laughter] Number 4: You can’t have 
Christmas without eggnog. [Laughter] 
Number 5: The Soviets and the Cubans 
were trying to steal Christmas. And 
Number 6: We stopped them. 

Audience. [Chanting] U.S.A., 
USA. ... 

You bet. Thank you. 

What we’re talking about are questions of 
values, judgment, and courage. Our admin- 
istration did not answer a problem of na- 
tional security by slapping an unfair grain 
embargo on Iowa’s farmers. We removed 
that grain embargo and began rebuilding 
America’s defenses. And now we're doing 
our best to help farmers work their way 
back, strengthen their prices, increase their 
exports, and regain their reputation as reli- 
able suppliers. 

We can do better. But we must never shy 
from telling the truth. And we have some 
important truths to tell between now and 
November 6, Election Day 1984. 

The first truth is the old reliable: People 
who live in glass houses should never throw 
stones. Or, to put it another way, the liber- 


USS.A., 


als who had total control over government 
but who saddled America with double-digit 
inflation, record interest rates, huge tax in- 
creases, too much regulation, credit con- 
trols, farm embargoes, no growth at home, 
weakness abroad, and phony excuses about 
you having a malaise are the last people 
who should be giving sermonettes about 
fairness and compassion. 

Now, I have to say there was one thing 
fair about their policies. They didn’t dis- 
criminate; they made everybody miserable. 
And now these critics say that we can do 
nothing right. The spending and tax cuts 
were too big, all their special interests have 
been hurt, and the recovery can’t last. If 
pessimism was an Olympic event, they’d 
win a gold medal for sure. 

You know, their attitude reminds me of a 
comment that a great American leader 
made about a similar situation. He said, 
“Those who are frightened by boldness and 
cowed by the necessity for making decisions 
complain that all we have done is unneces- 
sary and subject to great risks. Now that 
these people are coming out of their storm 
cellars, they forget that there ever was a 
storm.” Those words were spoken by Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the fall 
of 1934—which brings me to the second 
truth we must tell between now and No- 
vember: America is better off today than 
we were 3 years ago. We’re better off be- 
cause we’re through placing faith in more 
government programs. We’re restoring our 
faith in the greatest resource this nation 
has—the mighty spirit of free people under 
God. 

It was you at the grassroots who remind- 
ed Washington that we are a government of 
and by and for the people, not the other 
way around. And it was you who said it is 
time to put earnings back in the hands of 
the people, time to put trust back in the 
hands of the people, time to put America 
back in the hands of the people. 

And that’s why America is moving for- 
ward with confidence again. We’re seeing a 
new dawn of hope for our people. As the 
Psalm says, “Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
We’re still not where we want to be, but 
look how far we’ve come. We don’t have 
12%-percent inflation anymore; inflation is 
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less than 4 percent and has been for 2 
years. We don’t have interest rates over 21 
percent; the prime rate is now down to 11. 
We don’t have taxes doubling in 5 years; we 
cut everyone’s tax rates. And next year, 
your taxes will be indexed so that govern- 
ment can no longer use inflation to profit at 
your expense. And we eliminated estate 
taxes for spouses, so that Iowa families 
won't have to sell the family farm just to 
pay the government a tax. 

In 1980 we had economic stagnation; in 
1984 we have a sparkling recovery that is 
reducing unemployment by the fastest rate 
in nearly 33 years. America is back. 

But if the dream of America is to be pre- 
served, we must not waste the genius of 
one mind, the strength of one body, or the 
spirit of one soul. We need all our people— 
men and women, young and old, individ- 
uals of every race—to be healthy, happy, 
and whole. And I assure your fine Governor 
and all of you here today, we must not and 
will not be satisfied until every person who 
wants to work can find work. This is our 
goal. And for each of the last 13 months, an 
average of 300,000 people a month have 
found jobs here in this land of ours. 

Recovery in the farm community has 
been more difficult. The worldwide reces- 
sion, large crops in other countries, last 
summer’s drought, East-West tensions, and 
unfair trade practices have all contributed 
to cash flow problems for our producers, 
and they’ve made it harder for us to correct 
the legacy of the past. But make no mis- 
take: We are working our way back from 
despair to hope. We’ve made a commit- 
ment to help, and we're doing our darn 
level best to carry it out. 

We said we would lift the grain embargo, 
and we did. We said we would help restore 
the reputation of American farmers as reli- 
able suppliers, and we negotiated a new 
long-term grain agreement with the Soviets. 
We promised to lift the burden of surpluses 
off the back of agriculture, and most sur- 
pluses have been cut. Prices are still too 
low, but they’re stronger than they were, 
and this year farm costs will decline. 

As proof of our commitment to expand 
exports, I recently approved a $1 billion 
increase for agricultural export credit guar- 
antees in fiscal year 1984. The new total of 
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$4 billion is almost twice what the previous 
administration made available in any year. 

Let me interject some words here about a 
person who’s been a rock of support in 
Washington for Iowa’s farmers. He reflects 
the values of your people, and he repre- 
sents you well. His Joint Economic Commit- 
tee hearings on the next generation of agri- 
cultural policy were among the most impor- 
tant ever held in Congress. He’s been a 
leader in controlling government spending 
and reducing taxes. He doesn’t leave any 
doubt that he’s Iowa’s Senator. And if all of 
us work together, Roger Jepsen will be re- 
elected as Iowa’s Senator. 

The third district of Iowa can also be 
proud of their Representative, Cooper 
Evans. 

Audience. 
Coop.... 

I must say, a moment ago you scared me 
when you started yelling for Coop. [Laugh- 
ter] I have a little problem with one ear; I 
thought you were booing. [Laughter] Roger 
informed me of what you were saying— 
[laughter|—that it was all right. 

But Cooper sits on the House Agriculture 
Committee and the House Select Commit- 
tee on Aging. He serves his district well. 
He’s been a strong voice in both his com- 
mittees, and he’s carried on the great Re- 
publican tradition begun by Senator Grass- 
ley before you elected to send Chuck to the 
Senate. These men, along with your other 
Iowa Republicans—Jim Leach, who is with 
us today, and Tom Tauke, who will join me 
in Des Moines—make an important contri- 
bution to the country. 

We had a plan to rescue this nation in 
1980, and that plan is working. Now it’s 
time to take freedom’s next step, to make 
sure that the progress that we’ve made will 
continue—not just through the next elec- 
tion, but through the next generation. And 
once again we’re the ones with the clear 
idea of what must be done. In the coming 
months we must build a great coalition of 
Republicans, Independents, and disenchant- 
ed Democrats around our bold vision of an 
opportunity society for the future. 

Let others appeal to greed and envy, pit 
group against group, treat people as help- 
less victims, and seek to weaken our nation- 
al defense. Let them promise the moon— 


[Chanting] Coop, Coop, 
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they'll deliver green cheese. Their first 
promise begins with taking back all the tax 
reductions that we were able to pass with 
your help. They’re captives of an anti- 
growth, dinosaur mentality that offers noth- 
ing for the future but repeating their fail- 
ures of the past. For 44 of the last 50 years 
they controlled both Houses of Congress. 
They gave us annual deficits and a national 
debt of nearly a trillion dollars. But far from 
objecting then, they said this was good for 
us. Well, big government wasn’t good for us 
then, and it isn’t good for us now. 

We have a positive vision of our citizens 
and our country: America moving confi- 
dently forward, her people united by 
shared values of faith and, as the Governor 
said, family and work and neighborhood 
and peace and freedom. We seek to bring 
out the best in every person, because we 
know every man and woman carries the 
spark of greatness. 


As an opportunity society begins, it 


begins with growth, and we know how to 
create it. Our tax incentives spurred this 
recovery, but tax increases can destroy it. 
We are on the side of the little taxpayers, 
not the big tax spenders. I consider stop- 


ping them from taking more of your earn- 
ings an economic responsibility and a moral 
obligation. If the big spenders get their 
way, they'll charge everything on your tax- 
payer’s express card and, believe me, they 
never leave home without it. [Laughter] 

That’s why we’re urging needed reforms 
to bring greater responsibility to govern- 
ment spending. The Congress should stop 
fiddling and pass a constitutional amend- 
ment requiring a balanced Federal budget. 
Do you know who first started that idea and 
how long ago? And he’s been touted as a 
Democrat hero ever since. I don’t think 
he’d be happy with them. Thomas Jefferson 
in 1787, looking at the Constitution, said, 
“It lacks one thing. It lacks an article pre- 
venting the government from being able to 
borrow.” 

We also seek a line-item veto to prevent 
pork barrel projects from passing just be- 
cause they’re attached as amendments to 
important legislation. And if this Congress 
won't pass these reforms—and I’m except- 
ing present company—then let’s elect men 
and women who will. 


Greater growth will also come from sim- 
plifying the tax code. We want to make the 
tax system more fair and easier to under- 
stand. And we want you to have the incen- 
tives of personal tax rates coming down, not 
going up. Along with these reforms, we will 
encourage growth by continuing to mod- 
ernize our industries, expand our import 
markets—or export markets, I should say— 
and develop the new frontiers of high tech- 
nology and space. 

But America can only move forward if 
the foundation of our society and freedom 
is secure. Our families and communities 
must be able to live and work without fear 
of being mugged, robbed, and raped. We 
have a comprehensive crime bill that would 
provide long-overdue protection to law- 
abiding citizens. It would put an end to the 
liberal era of coddling criminals. The Senate 
with its Republican majority has passed that 
bill, but the House with its Democratic ma- 
jority is sitting on it. Maybe it’s time they 
felt some pressure from the grassroots. You 
know, you don’t have to make them see the 
light; just make them feel the heat. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Building an opportunity society also 
means providing our children the best pos- 
sible education. And here, too, we’re the 
ones with courage to call for basic reforms. 
Overall spending on education soared by 
600 percent over two decades, but the test 
scores—the SAT scores—went down, down, 
down. So, what do our critics wantP More 
money for more programs. What America’s 
schools really need are tougher standards, 
more homework, more discipline, merit pay 
for teachers, and our parents finally in 
charge. 

Now there’s one other reform that I hope 
you'll help us on—an amendment making it 
clear that the God who loves us be wel- 
comed back into our children’s classrooms. 
[Applause] I thank you, because as far as 
I’m concerned, He never should have been 
expelled in the first place. And just maybe, 
just maybe, speaking for nationwide, if we 
can get God and discipline back in our 
schools, we could get drugs and violence 
out. 

Ben Franklin asked the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787—and he was speaking 
of the Lord—he said: Have we now forgot- 
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ten this powerful Friend? Or do we imag- 
ine we no longer need His assistance? 

An opportunity society, reaching for its 
future with confidence, sustained by faith, 
fair play, and a conviction that good and 
courageous people will flourish when 
they’re free—this is our vision of a strong 
and prosperous America, at peace with 
itself and the world. 

Just as America has always been synony- 
mous with freedom, so, too, should she 
become the symbol of peace all over the 
Earth. I’m confident that we can keep faith 
with that mission. 

Peace is our highest aspiration. A lasting 
peace must be anchored by courage, real- 
ism, and unity. We must go beyond the 
control of nuclear weapons to actual reduc- 
tions. And my dream is to see a day when 
nuclear weapons will be banished from the 
Earth all together. We remain flexible in 
our bargaining. I’ve repeatedly stressed this 
to the Soviets, and we’re beginning to see 
some positive signs. But I must make one 
thing plain: As Commander in Chief, I have 
an obligation to protect this country, and I 
will never allow political expediency to in- 
fluence these crucial negotiations. 

I believe with all my heart that America 
is more prosperous, safe, and secure today 
than 4 years ago. Hope has been reborn, 
confidence is rising, a spirit of optimism is 
spreading across our land. We have made a 
new beginning—a dramatic and far-reach- 
ing step toward a much better future. 

I urge you: Take our message, the Repub- 
lican message, to the people. Remind them 
where we were, what we’ve done, and how 
far together we can still go. You—you have 
always been our greatest strength. You 
made the difference before; you can do it 
now. With your talent, your drive, and your 
heart, we can make history again. We can 
make 1984 the next great wave of a Repub- 
lican renaissance. And in doing that, we can 
make our beloved country the source of all 
the dreams and opportunities she was 
placed on this good Earth to provide. We 
need only to believe in each other and in 
the God who has so blessed our land. 

Thank you. God bless you all, and God 
bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:03 p.m. in 
the McElroy Auditorium following remarks 
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and an introduction by Gov. Terry Bran- 
stad. In his remarks, he referred to 
H. R. Gross, former U.S. Representative 
from Towa. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Remarks in an Interview With WHO Radio. 
February 20, 1884 





Mr. Zabel. My name is Jim Zabel. I’ve 
been sports director of WHO Radio since 
1944. And obviously we’re honored and ex- 
cited today to have the President of the 
United States, Ronald Reagan, who sat 
behind this microphone on many occasions 
from 1933 to 1937 when he had my job. He 
was sports director here at WHO. Presi- 
dent, great to have you here. And, of 
course, your friend, and a great friend of 
WHO’s, Charlie Gross—H. R. Gross, the 
former news director here. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Zabel. Now, the memories that this 
microphone right here evokes in you—what 
are they? 

The President. Oh, my goodness. [Laugh- 
ter] There are so many. It’s like a film mon- 
tage there of everything, the various events 
and the—I remember probably one out- 
standing occasion—the microphone of that 
kind—out at Birdland Park, and they were 
having the Olympic tryouts out there, the 
AAU tryouts for the Olympic team. And we 
were feeding network—going to feed the 
NBC network, and that was really tops. We 
had half an hour to fill. And some of the 
Olympic officials got in an argument, and I 
was on the air for 30 minutes, nationwide— 
{laughter|—and they did not run off one 
single swimming event. 

I think I described every drop of water in 
the pool—{laughter|—everyone that was 
warming up, and what they were doing, 
and talking about, what events were going 
to be held. Went off the air and 2 minutes 
after we were off the air, they had the first 
event. 

Mr. Zabel. But your adlib ability was 
really put to a super test with that machine 
right there, the old Western Union ticker- 
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tape that used to bring in the Chicago Cubs 
re-creations to you. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Zabel. And you had a stick one 
time—in that famous story—you fouled it 
off 34 times, 35 times—— 

The President. [Laughing] Yes. It was— 
you sat—there was a window here. Curly 
Waddel was the operator, sat on that side 
with the headphones, and he would type 
and slip it under the window to me. And 
they used to keep track—because there’d 
be seven or eight stations competing and 
broadcasting, and most of them live, right 
at the park—and we were within half a 
pitch of right up with the live ballgame all 
the time. 

Mr. Zabel. Sure. 

The President. To do that, he had to ab- 
breviate things down, like in would come 
the paper, and it would say, “Out 4-3.” 
Well, that meant out from second base to 
first base, that meant it had to be a ground- 
er. So, you’d take it, and you’d say, “And 
Dean comes out of the windup, and here 
comes the pitch, and it’s a hard hit ground 
ball down toward second base. So-and-so 
going over after the ball, picks it up, flips it 
over to first, just in time for the out.” And 
by this time you’re waiting for the next one. 
Or he would send you “S-1-C.” And that 
meant strike one called. So, you’d say, “He’s 
got the sign, comes out of the windup, 
here’s the pitch, and it’s a called strike, 
breaking over the outside corner just”— 
[laughter|—“above the knees.” And all of 
that. 

But the thing that you’re talking about 
was the time that—it was the ninth inning, 
the Cards and the Cubs, tied up 0-0, and 
he was typing, and I thought there’s a play 
coming. And he kept shaking his head 
when I had—and it was Dean on the 
mound—and I had Billy Jerges at the plate. 
And I had him getting a sign from the 
catcher, and finally here comes the slip of 
paper, and it said, “The wires have gone 
dead.” And | knew in that ninth inning if I 
suddenly said, “Well, we’ll have a little in- 
terlude of music while we get back con- 
nected with the ballpark,” we'd lose 
every—they’d all turn on some of those 
other stations. So, I thought, “There’s only 
one thing that can get in the—doesn’t get 
in the score book: foul ball.” 


So, I had Jerges foul one, and then I had 
him foul another. And then I had him foul 
one that missed a homerun by a foot. Then 
I described two kids down back of third 
base that—{/aughter]|—were in a fight over 
the ball that had gone into the stands there. 
And pretty soon I know I’m beginning to 
set a world record for somebody standing at 
the plate and hitting successive fouls, if 
anyone ever kept those figures. And I was 
beginning to sweat a little, because I knew 
now that if I told them we'd lost the wire 
they’d know I hadn’t been telling the truth. 

Mr. Zabel. Who finally did get the hit in 
that game? 

The President. Well, just—pretty soon, 
Curly started typing. And I had him throw 
another pitch, and in came the slip, and 
then I started giggling. I had trouble get- 
ting it out, because the slip said Jerges 
popped out on the first ball pitched. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Zabel. That’s good. 

Charlie Gross, let’s bring you in here. You 
were known as kind of a meticulous perfec- 
tionist at the time. Here was a young sports- 
caster. Did he live up to your standards 
when you were here? 

Representative Gross. The young sports- 
caster? 

Mr. Zabel. Yes. 

Representative Gross. Oh, yes, sir. Yes, 
Sir. 

Mr. Zabel. You kind of made him toe the 
line? 

Representative Gross. This was the 
source of all sports news around here—that 
is, by way of radio—this gentleman here, 
the President. 

Mr. Zabel. Did you project in him at that 
time, when he was 22, 23 years old, the 
qualities that enabled him to become Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Representative Gross. No, I never—he 
was a Democrat. He belonged to the wrong 
party—{/aughter|—at this time, but—— 

The President. Yeah, but I outgrew that. 

Represeniative Gross. Yes, but he out- 
grew it. That’s right. [Laughier] No, I never 
thought, of course, that he would become 
President of the United States and that I 
would be here at his side tonight. 

Mr. Zabel. Mr. President, this micro- 
phone brings back—you were selected 
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Wheaties Sportscaster of the Year one time. 
You did—— 

The President. Yeah. 

Mr. Zabel. ——the Wheaties commercial, 
you did the Kentucky Club commercial 

The President. Yeah, they sponsored an 
awful lot of baseball, Wheaties did. 

Mr. Zabel. And when you came into Des 
Moines today, down Fleur Drive from the 
airport did you notice some changes about 
the city of Des Moines? 

The President. Well, long about the time 
we got here—by the time that I got here, I 
was just prepared to turn right and go to 
914 Walnut Street. And here I am in a 
whole new institution. 

I’ve got to tell you one about—— 

Mr. Zabel. | want to hear one that you’ve 
got down here—— 

The President. ——Charlie Gross. Well, 
let me just tell you, he is a pioneer, and a 
true pioneer. Under the Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Act back in the those depression days, 
radio was not allowed to do news, because 
it would be unfair. They thought that you 
could just go and put it in a microphone 
instead of having to have it put in print and 
out on the streets. And B. J. Palmer, who 
was then the head of the central broadcast- 
ing, decided that he was going to challenge 
that and we were going to have news. And 
only one news service would provide us 
with a newswire. And Charlie was the 
whole news department, including the writ- 
ing and rewriting of the stories. And we 
went on the air with news, and it was a first 
in radio. It became a daily twice-a-day fea- 
ture for his news. 

And then, of course, he was a pioneer in 
another thing, as you know—when he went 
to Congress. It was no surprise to those of 
us that knew him that he would be known 
as the conscience of the Congress, that his 
colleagues would go to him because they 
knew he had read the bills, and they’d go to 
him before they voted to find out. 

Representative Gross. You're 
overly generous. 

The President. No, I’m not. 

Mr. Zabel. Okay, Charlie. Mr. President, 
you told me when I did an interview with 
you in 1974 on the 50th anniversary of 
WHO Radio that the 5 years you spent here 
were 5 of the happiest years of your life. 

The President. Oh, yes. 


being 
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Mr. Zabel. Do you still look back on those 
that fondly? 

The President. Oh, yes. They were 
really—those were foundation years, and I 
think everything that happened came out 
of this. 

Mr. Zabel. Well, it’s the true American 
hero story—hitchhiking to Davenport, I be- 
lieve, to get the job in the first place. 

The President. Yes. Had a rather unusual 
audition from Pete McArthur, who was the 
program director then. 

I had been told that in looking for a job 
in those depression days—and Id hitch- 
hiked all the way around the country quite 
a bit—I’d been told that you should ask an 
employer not for what you wanted to be—a 
sports announcer—just tell him you’d take 
any job to get in the station and then take 
your chances on moving up from there. So, 
I made my usual pitch of that kind after a 
number of turndowns to Pete. And this 
time, the turndown was really disappointing 
because he said, “Where were you last 
week? We auditioned 90 people and hired 
an announcer.” And on my way out the 
door, I said, “How do you ever get to be a 
sports announcer if you can’t get in a sta- 
tion?”, and went on down to the elevator, 
which, fortunately, wasn’t there. 

And Pete, who was badly handicapped 
with arthritis and on two canes—I didn’t 
know until I heard him thumping down the 
hall yelling at me—and he asked me what 
that was I said about sports. And I told him 
that’s what I'd like to be. And he said, “You 
know anything about football?” And I said, 
“I played it for 8 years.” He said, “Do you 
think you could tell me about a game and, 
if I was sitting there listening, I could see 
the game?” And I said, “I think so.” And he 
took me in a studio, put me in front of one 
of these. No, they weren’t even this one 
then—this was a modern one. This was the 
old carbon mike. 

Mr. Zabel. Right. 

The President. And he put me in front of 
that, and he said, “When the red light goes 
on, you start broadcasting an imaginary 
football game.” And I did for about 15 min- 
utes. It wasn’t really imaginary. I knew I 
had to have names. So, I picked a game that 
I'd played in—in college, the previous fall— 
which we’d won in the last 20 seconds by a 
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65-yard touchdown run—I did not make 
the run. So, I chose that game and said, 
when the light came on, started—that we 
were in the 4th quarter. You know, I had 
everything. I had the long, blue shadows 
settling over the field-—— 

Mr. Zabel. The famous long, blue shad- 
ows—{laughter|—— 

The President. Yes—the chill wind 
coming in through the end of the stadium— 
we didn’t have a stadium, we had bleach- 
ers. [Laughter] And I did it for about the 15 
minutes and made that winning touchdown. 
One thing I did put in. As a running guard, 
coming out and around and leading the in- 
terference—on that play, that day, Eureka 
College, I missed my man, the first man in 
the secondary. And I don’t know how Bud 
Cole got by and reversed the field, because 
I missed him. In the broadcast, I nailed 
him. [Laughter] It was a magnificent 
block—{/aughter|—key to the whole success 
of the play. 

And he came in and told me to be there 
on Saturday, that I was broadcasting the 
Iowa-Minnesota game, and he would give 
me $5 and bus fare. 

Mr. Zabel. The price hasn’t changed any. 
[Laughter] No, I’m saying that facetiously. 
Well, Mr. President, obviously we’re just 
thrilled and happy to have you here to 
reminisce about the old—let me ask you 
one question, from sportscaster to sports- 
caster—would you have stayed a sportscast- 
er if the telegram had not come from 
Warner Brothers, do you think? 

The President. 1 think so, yes. There had 
always been a sneaking lust in my heart for 
it—{/aughter|the theatric end of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Zabel. Well, we have about eight to 
ten thousand people, I think, a full house 
waiting up at the auditorium. Can you tell 
us what you’re going to tell them up there 
tonight? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think any- 
thing that I say has been said by any of the 
eight other candidates who’ve been running 
around the State. [Laughter] I might have a 
little different twist on things than that. But 
I’m going to talk about this recovery that 
we have going and what I think is needed 
to keep it going. 

Mr. Zabel. How does it feel to be back in 
Des Moines? 


The President. Oh, great. It’s too short, as 
always, but give me another 7% minutes, 
and I’d be so far down nostalgia lane— 
[laughter|—— 

Mr. Zabel. Let me ask you one question a 
lot of people ask of me about you. What 
type of sportscaster were you? I mean, how 
do you categorize your style? What was it? 

The President. Oh, I don’t know. I always 
thought—I always had in mind a listener 
out there, and I thought that I was painting 
a word picture. If I was in the stadium over 
at University of Iowa broadcasting an Iowa 
football game, I always tried to use refer- 
ences like saying not just that they’re on 
the 20-yard line, 15 yards in from the side 
of the field; I would say, “They’re down 
here to the right on their own 20-yard line, 
15 yards in from this side of the field” or 
place them. I always figured that he—that 
viewer out there—he or she must be able to 
get a picture in their minds of what it 
looked like. 

Mr. Zabel. Well, you gave them a lot of 
pictures, Mr. President. A thrill to have you 
here at WHO today. 

The President. 1 rambled on, but you 
shouldn’t have turned me loose. 

Mr. Zabel. Well, the fans love it, I’m sure. 
Thank you very much. Good luck to you 
tonight. 

The President. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Zabel. Congressman Gross, thank you 
for being here with us. 

Representative Gross. Not at all. A pleas- 
ure to see you, sir. 

Mr. Zabel. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 5:21 p.m. at 
the WHO Broadcasting Studio. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Remarks at an Iowa Caucus Kickoff 
Rally. February 20, 1984 





Thank you very much. And Governor 
Terry Branstad, what a surprise! This is the 
first time that I have seen Melba since that 
night. [Laughter] So, it’s the first time I’ve 
had a chance to tell you—the gun was 
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empty; I didn’t have any cartridges. 
[Laughter] If he hadn’t of run when I told 
him to, I was going to have to throw it ai 
him. [Laughter]! 

Well, I tell you—Senator Jepsen and Mrs. 
Jepsen, Congressman Tauke and former 
Congressman Gross and Mrs. Gross, my 
good friend, Senator Paul Laxalt—coming 
here from Washington, D.C., is a little like 
landing in the real world after an extended 
visit to the twilight zone. [Laughter] 

On the way from the airport to here, I 
stopped and was on the air on WHO Radio. 
And if I don’t get going on the remarks I’d 
intended to make, you're going to have a 
warm nostalgic bath, because I am being 
carried away by nostalgia. 

i know and appreciate the people of 
Iowa. I know and respect your values, your 
love of God and family, your belief in the 
dignity of work, and your honest patriotism. 
{ learned about this when I lived and 
worked here many years ago. And during 
that time I came to know and work with an 
Iowan who was destined to one day be 
called “the conscience of the United States 
Congress.” His name was H. R. Gross. And 
long before either of us had any thought of 
a political career, H. R. and I worked at 
WHO Radio. And that was where I had, 
among other things, some lessons in the 
words—or in the economy of words. 

One day Ed Reimers—you remember Ed 
Reimers—you’re in good hands. Ed was an 
announcer on the staff there, and he and I 
were in the studio. And Ed had just done 
the station break. It takes about 20 seconds 
before you went back to the network pro- 
gram. And not having a commercial or any- 
thing to fill the time, he said, “This is radio 


1 The President was referring to an inci- 
dent in 1933 when he lived in Des Moines. 
Melba King, then a nursing student, was 
accosted on a sidewalk by a robber who 
grabbed her purse and suitcase. The Presi- 
dent, then a sportscaster for WHO Radio, 
saw the attempted robbery from his second 
floor apartment. He pointed an automatic 
pistol at the would-be robber, who dropped 
the purse and suitcase and fled. The Presi- 
dent then escorted Melba to the nursing 
school. 

In his remarks, Governor Branstad relat- 
ed the story and introduced Mrs. King. 
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station WHO, Des Moines, Iowa.” And in a 
few minutes the studio dour opened and 
our boss came in, B. J. Palmer. And he said, 
“I heard the station break, Ed.” Ed said, 
“Yes, B. J.” He said, “You know, advertisers 
pay a lot to get their messages on the air. 
We should eliminate as much unnecessary 
conversation as we can.” And then he said, 
“You don’t need to say, “This is.’ [Laughter] 
If they’re listening, they know ‘this is.’” 
[Laughter] Ed said, “Yes, B. J.” And he says, 
“And, Ed, you don’t need ‘radio station.’ 
That’s all their sets can get.” [Laughter] 
And, again, Ed said, “Yes, B. J.” Now he’s 
down to “WHO, Des Moines, Iowa.” And 
B. J. started to leave, got halfway through 
the door, and then turned back and over 
his shoulder said, “Ed, there’s only one Des 
Moines, and it’s in Iowa.” [Laughter] From 
then on, we knew the station break would 
be, “WHO, Des Moines.” 

Well, in the coming election the political 
rhetoric is going to be pretty thick. You’ve 
had about a year of it already. Our biggest 
challenge as Republicans is to focus public 
attention on what is behind the words and 
promises and not get lost in the excess 
words. 

The candidates in the other party have 
already laid out a strategy of promising ev- 
erything to everybody. You’ve had a gang 
of them swimming all over the State in the 
past few weeks. They’ve got so many candi- 
dates vying for votes in today’s caucuses 
that there haven’t been enough promises to 
go around. [Laughter] 

Yes, we Republicans make promises, but 
not to special interest groups to be paid 
from the public treasury and not promises 
that cancel each other out, because if you 
keep one promise to one group you'll have 
to break the promise you made to another 
group. 

Four years ago, the inflation monster was 
loose in this land, mangling the middle 
class, destroying the value of the lifelong 
savings of older Americans, and hitting the 
poor and minorities hard. A family on a 
fixed income of $10,000 at the beginning of 
1979, by the end of 1980, he had lost 
$2,000 in purchasing power just because of 
that inflation. The experts were telling us it 
would take a decade to wring inflation out 
of the economy. 
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We promised to put that monster back in 
a cage, and that’s just what we’ve done. We 
took runaway, double-digit inflation and 
brought it down to less than 4 percent last 
year, and it’s been that way for 2 years 
now. 

Government spending was growing at a 
rate of 17 percent per year when we got to 
Washington. We have cut that more than 
half. To pay for that Federal growth, the 
tax system we inherited was siphoning off 
an ever-increasing share of the people’s 
money. The Federal tax take doubled just 
between 1976 and 1981. 

We promised an across-the-board tax rate 
reduction. And that’s exactly what we pro- 
vided. We’re also indexing tax rates begin- 
ning in 1985, so that government will no 
longer be able to make a profit from infla- 
tion at the people’s expense. 

And there’s one tax reform of which I’m 
particularly proud. The inheritance tax had 
gotten to the point where it was destroying 
the right of hard-working people to pass 
their family farm or family business to their 
children or their widows. We were restor- 
ing that right by increasing the inheritance 
tax exemption for the children and elimi- 
nating it altogether for surviving spouses. 
As far as I’m concerned, we should never 
have been taxing widows like that in the 
first place. 

We inherited a prime interest rate that 
was going through the roof at 21% percent 
when we got to Washington. We promised 
to bring the prime rate down. 


[At this point, a member of the audience 
interrupted the President by shouting. 
Others in the audience booed the shouter. 
The President then resumed speaking. | 


Don’t tell me one of the eight is here? 
[Laughter] 

We have cut that prime rate down, 
almost in half. And we can and must make 
more progress in reducing interest rates. 

Now we also inherited economic stagna- 
tion. Productivity was actually falling. Major 
industries were just hanging on with little 
hope in sight. We promised to turn this 
situation around, to reinvigorate the econo- 
my and get America moving again. 

It’s taken time to put our program in 
place and for it to take hold. And, my, 
aren’t we happy we stuck to our guns? This 


year no Republican should hesitate asking 
people if they’re better off than they were 
4 years ago. 

We're in the first phase of a recovery that 
has astounded the experts. The gross nation- 
al product was up a healthy 6.2 percent last 
year. Unemployment is dropping sharply. 
Retail sales are soaring. Housing starts and 
auto sales are up. Last month, new housing 
starts were at the highest level since 1978. 
Productivity, after falling in the 2 years 
before we took office, rose 3% percent last 
year. Venture capital, which was under a 
billion dollars in 1980, was $4 billion last 
year. Because of progress in controlling in- 
flation and our tax cuts, real take-home pay 
has been rising during the past 2 years after 
having dropped significantly in the 4 previ- 
ous years. 

This recovery is going to benefit every- 
one, especially the less fortunate, by creat- 
ing—— 

[At this point, the President was again in- 
terrupted by shouting and booing from a 
section of the audience.) 


Is there an echo in here? [Laughter] 

By creating more jobs and providing all 
Americans with more opportunity, we’re 
going to benefit everyone. And those who 
suggest that somehow our policies are 
unfair are the same ones who gave this 
country economic stagnation and ruinous 
inflation. The only thing fair about their 
program was that they didn’t discriminate; 
they made everybody miserable. 

Listen carefully when you hear screech- 
ing accusations about fairness. Just below 
the surface, you'll hear an appeal to greed 
and envy totally inconsistent with the 
American spirit. I predict when given the 
chance, the American people will choose 
opportunity and economic growth over 
greed and envy any day of the week. 

The opposition will try to sell the Ameri- 
can people the same old idea of Federal 
control and regulations, only this time it’ll 
be packaged in a bright new box. 

One regulation being promoted is a do- 
mestic content law, which would be inter- 
preted by our trading partners in Japan and 
Europe as another restriction on interna- 
tional commerce. This is just the kind of 
tinkering that can backfire on the American 
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farmer. We should be trying to open up 
markets and stimulate trade between na- 
tions, not protect special interests by throw- 
ing monkey wrenches into the works. 

If history suggests anything, it is that gov- 
ernment, even when directed by well- 
meaning individuals, usually causes more 
problems than it solves. 

How many of you can remember the 
howls of anguish from the liberals when one 
of my first acts as President was to decon- 
trol the price of oil? They ranted and raved 
that the consumer would be taken to the 
cleaners. Well, instead, by freeing the 
market, we unleashed a stampede of explo- 
ration. Production went up, contributing to 
a developing world glut of oil, and today 
the price of oil and gas at the pump is 
lower than it was 3 years ago. 

Now, one more thing. If the inflation we 
inherited had continued, the price of gaso- 
line would be $1 a gallon more than it is 
today, just by virtue of inflation. The cost of 
doing business and the price of energy are 
now substantially less. And that’s what I call 
“Republican fairness.” 

Over these last 3 years we’ve proven that 
we can be trusted to keep our word. Now, 
we must let it be known that we’re not 
expecting people to vote for us because of 
what we’ve done, but for what we will do. 
We, as Republicans, have a bold vision for 
the future, and unlike our opposition, it’s 
not based on increasing government taxing, 
spending, regulating, or inflating. Real 
progress comes not from expanding the 
power of government, but, instead, in in- 
creasing freedom and opportunity. 

Nowhere is this more clear than in one of 
America’s biggest industries—agriculture. I 
don’t have to tell you how the inflationary 
spiral and economic uncertainty of the last 
decade devastated the American farmer. 
The interest rates, the incredible rise in the 
cost of doing business, and the high taxes 
were bad enough. Then, to add insult to 
injury, your own government cut your legs 
out from under you by making you bear the 
full burden of a grain embargo against the 
Soviet Union. 

Well, during the 1980 campaign, we 
promised to end that ill-conceived embargo. 
And that’s another promise we kept. We 
went one step further. We negotiated a 
new long-term grain agreement with the 
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Soviet Union that requires the Soviets to 
buy 50 percent more U.S. grain than they 
did under the old agreement. 

These last 3 years we’ve been trying to 
keep American farmers going till they, like 
our economy, recover from the destructive 
liberal policies of the past. It’s a long and 
arduous process. Sometimes progress comes 
step by step. But we’ve been doing our best 
to open new markets for our farmers and 
make certain they aren’t undercut by unfair 
competition. Given open and free markets, 
along with stable economic conditions at 
home, I have faith that our farmers can 
produce more, sell more, and do it more 
efficiently than anyone else in the world. 

You know, there are other parts of the 
world where farming is done on a different 
basis than here. And I happen to have a 
new hobby. I’ve taken to collecting jokes 
that I can confirm from defectors and refu- 
gees that are actually told by the Russian 
people among themselves, and that sort of 
display a lack of respect or some cynicism 
for their own government. And one of the 
latest that I heard had to do with a Com- 
missar in the Soviet Union who went out to 
one of those state collective farms, grabbed 
the first worker he came to, and said, 
“Comrade, are there any complaints?” And 
he said, “Oh, no, Comrade Commissar, no 
complaints. I’ve never heard anyone com- 
plain.” And he said, “Good. How are the 
crops?” “Oh,” he said, “the crops, never 
been better, just wonderful.” And he said, 
“How about potatoes?” “Oh,” he said, 
“Comrade Commissar, if we could put the 
potatoes in one pile they would reach the 
foot of God.” And the Commissar said, 
“This is the Soviet Union. There is no God.” 
And he said, “That’s all right, there are no 
potatoes.” [Laughter] 

Creating stable economic conditions has 
been the reason that we’ve fought so hard 
to get spending and taxes under control 
these last few years. It’s been one of the 
pivotal economic battles of our time. And I 
just want you to know how proud I’ve been 
to have Congressmen Evans, Tauke, and 
Leach at my side. All I have to ask is, send 
me more like them. And on election day, 
don’t just go out and vote for them, tell 
your friends and neighbors to get out and 
vote for them, too. 
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And then there is Senator Jepsen, who 
works side by side with your other fine Re- 
publican Senator, Chuck Grassley. I don’t 
have to tell you how important Republican 
control of the Senate has been to the prog- 
ress we've made. We couldn’t have done 
any of it without controlling that one 
House. Senator Jepsen has been a mighty 
force for responsible government and the 
farmers best friend in Washington. We 
couldn’t have accomplished what we did 
without him. Senator Jepsen and his lovely 
wife, Dee, reflect all the good qualities for 
which the people of Iowa are so admired. 
And you should all be proud of the job he’s 
doing as your United States Senator. He de- 
serves all our support for reelection. 

When you leave here, those of you who 
are going to your Republican caucuses, 
keep in mind that in a free country like 
ours the future will be determined not only 
by what we believe but by what we do. 
Iowans have much of which to be proud. 
Together, we can keep America the decent 
land of freedom and opportunity that God 
intended it to be. 

I thank you, all of you, for what you’ve 
done and what you will do. God bless you. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6 p.m. in the 
Veterans Auditorium following remarks 
and an introduction by Gov. Terry Bran- 
stad. 

Prior to his remarks, the President met at 
the auditorium with Republican Party offi- 
cials and Reagan-Bush campaign leaders. 
Following the rally, he met with Kathryn 
Graf, Governor Branstad’s liaison for the 
Fifty States Project, and Sue Fallon, execu- 
tive director of the project, to receive Iowa’s 
report on the project. The President then 
left Des Moines and returned to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Murder of Ray Hunt 





Statement by the President. 
February 21, 1984 





The cowardly murder of Ray Hunt is an- 
other painful reminder of the reality of ter- 


rorism. In the 1980’s terrorism is more and 
more used by governments as a weapon of 
policy. It is a challenge to all of us and to 
everything we believe in. 

American personnel abroad are targets 
because they represent us. America is a 
target because those who commit such 
crimes are directing their fire at our coun- 
try’s most basic interests, policies, and 
values. Ray Hunt was a target because as 
head of the Multinational Force and Ob- 
servers in the Sinai, he was helping to im- 
plement the peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel. Our role in helping bring peace 
to the Middle East is one of our country’s 
proudest achievements; for this very reason 
it is bitterly opposed by the enemies of 
peace. 

There is another message here. Ray Hunt 
exemplified the best in America. He repre- 
sented in his career the talent, dedication, 
and decency of so many other men and 
women who do their country’s work 
abroad—helping others, keeping the peace, 
serving their country. 

We remember our gallant soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and marines who made the su- 
preme sacrifice throughout our history de- 
fending freedom. We owe our gratitude as 
well to the thousands of Americans who 
serve in a civilian capacity—in the Foreign 
Service or as attachés or international civil 
servants or in other essential jobs—because 
they, too, are on the frontlines. Many of 
them, too, have taken the risks or paid the 
price of being an American. 

They did it for us, and we should never 
forget it. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Announcement of the Awards Ceremony 
and Recipients. February 21, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to award the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, the highest civilian award of our 
government, at a luncheon to be held at 
the White House on March 26, 1984. The 
following individuals will be awarded this 
prestigious award by the President: 
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Senator Howard Baker, for his contribution in 
the field of government service; 

James Cagney, for his contribution in the field of 
entertainment and the arts; 

Whittaker Chambers (posthumous), for his con- 
tribution in the field of public service; 

Leo Cherne, for his contribution in the field of 
government service and humanitarianism; 

Dr. Denton Cooley, for his contribution in the 
field of medicine and surgery; 

Tennessee Ernie Ford, for his contribution in the 
field of entertainment and the arts; 

Dr. Hector Garcia, for his contribution in the 
field of humanitarianism; 

Gen. Andrew Goodpaster, for his contribution in 
the field of international affairs; 

Lincoln Kirstein, for his contribution in the field 
of dance and the arts; 

Louis L’Amour, for his contribution in the field 
of literature and the arts; 

The Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, for his contri- 
bution in the field of theology; 

Jackie Robinson (posthumous), for his contribu- 
tion in the field of sportsmanship; 

Egyptian President Anwar Sadat (posthumous), 
for his contribution in the field of world affairs 
and peace; and 

Eunice Kennedy Shriver, for her contribution in 
the field of mental retardation. 


Commission on Security and Economic 
Assistance 





Remarks on the Presentation of the 
Commission’s Report by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz. February 21, 1984 





Secretary Shultz. Mr. President, I want to 
thank you for giving us a chance to present 
you with a copy of the report of the Com- 
mission on Security and Economic Assist- 
ance. 

I think this is an extremely important 
report on a subject of tremendous moment. 
I asked Frank Carlucci to be Chairman of 
it, and Larry Silverman, Lane Kirkland, and 
Cliff Warden to be Cochairmen, and many 
others to take part. It’s notable that nine of 
the Commission members are from the 
Congress. You can see that by looking 
around. They served as members and mem- 
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bers ex officio; joined in very strongly in the 
discussions. 

Others on the Commission, many of 
whom are sitting here, are representatives 
of business, of labor, of private voluntary 
organizations, the university world, and 
others professionally interested in our for- 
eign policy. And they produced a thought- 
ful and bipartisan statement. 

The last time there was a comprehensive 
review of our security and economic assist- 
ance programs was in 1970. I think we all 
know, Mr. President, that there have been 
profound changes since then in the world 
out there that we’re working with. There 
are countries in the family of free nations 
today who can point to our security assist- 
ance as a key ingredient in their struggle to 
remain free. And we can similarly point 
with pride to many countries where our 
assistance is promoting economic develop- 
ment and is essential for that end. 

Our efforts in science and technology 
have contributed to such successes as the 
Green Revolution. Still, Mr. President, as 
you are only too aware, threats to the secu- 
rity of friendly countries are around us 
throughout the world. Some are military in 
nature; others stem from their inability to 
meet the aspirations of their peoples. So, it 
is very much in the interest of the United 
States—and this report emphasizes this—to 
help these countries grow into free, open, 
and self-sustaining societies. 

Mr. President, I’ve reviewed this report 
and talked with Frank and other members 
of the committee a great deal about it, and 
I commend it to you. It’s the collective in- 
sight of a most knowledgeable and distin- 
guished group of people, and its recommen- 
dations will help us design a more effective 
program. In fact, they already have done 
that. As we were working through the 
budget process, as you know, we had the 
benefit of seeing these recommendations 
evolving. So we will have an improved pro- 
gram, grounded in our national interest, 
and meriting the full support of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I think among the things that they call 
for that’s especially important and wel- 
come—which we’ve been trying to do—is 
to emphasize the importance of a close in- 
tegration between the security assistance 
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and security needs that we’re trying to 
serve, the problems of economic develop- 
ment, and the political aspirations of the 
countries that we’re working with. We can 
see that all around the world and, most no- 
tably, it sounds like a refrain of the biparti- 
san Kissinger commission—the same kind of 
emphasis. 

A number of the recommendations in this 
report are already being carried out. We 
are asking in your fiscal ’85 budget—or you 
are—for more resources. We proposed some 
new initiatives in Africa and in the Carib- 
bean Basin, with particular emphasis on 
reform in economic policy and private 
sector growth. We’ve sought greater flexi- 
bility in the terms of military assistance 
where circumstances warrant, and we’re in- 
creasing our emphasis on training, science, 
and technology and institutional develop- 
ment. And we want to make all of this go 
by working with the congressional leader- 
ship in a bipartisan spirit to put across this 
very important program of foreign assist- 
ance. 

The Commission has made a number of 
other major concerns and recommenda- 
tions, and we’re reviewing them and giving 
everything a great deal of thought. 

Mr. President, finally, I'd like to thank 
very much Frank Carlucci, who is one of 
those enduring public servants. I first knew 
him when he was running the poverty pro- 
gram. I got him to come over and help me 
run the Office of Management and Budget. 
Then he worked with Cap over in HEW 
and had a great hand in the CIA and then 
in the Defense Department. And he’s no 
sooner in the private sector when we call 
him back. And when you say, “Frank. 
there’s something important for you to do 
to serve your country,” he says, “Yes.” And 
that’s the kind of public servant that we 
really need in the private sector or public 
sector. 

So, I want to thank Frank and, also, all 
the other members of the Commission. But 
Frank gave it the leadership, and I appreci- 
ate it very much. 

Frank also has the copies of this report, 
and so here is a copy, Mr. President, of this 
report. And just so the Vice President 
doesn’t fail to read it, I want to be sure he 
has a copy, too. [Laughter] I understand 


he’s a very influential guy around here. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Yes, he is. 

Well, George, I thank you very much. 
Aru many thanks to you, Frank Carlucci, 
and to all the people who put this together. 

When economic misfortune creates insta- 
bility or external threats endanger our 
friends, our response can make the differ- 
ence between peaceful development or 
chaos and violence. And that’s why we’ve 
put such emphasis on our own defense and 
on foreign assistance programs. 

The Commission’s concern regarding the 
significant decline in support for foreign as- 
sistance is well-founded. Our assistance pro- 
gram is not an end in itself. Yes, we seek to 
help people build better lives economically 
and across the whole spectrum of human 
needs and aspirations. Americans can be 
proud of our tradition of helping others in 
need. Whether it be humanitarian aid in 
response to natural disasters, economic sup- 
port for struggling countries, or security as- 
sistance to friends threatened by external 
aggression, America has always been there. 

Economic and security assistance are not 
just a moral duty; they also serve our na- 
tional interests. When conceived and ad- 
ministered well, assistance programs 
strengthen our foreign policy and enhance 
the security of our nation. By promoting 
economic development in needy countries, 
we bolster the vitality and security of the 
free world. Well-conceived assistance pro- 
grams create stronger partnerships, estab- 
lish mutual confidence, and make for a 
safer world. 

When our friends face threats to their 
security, investors shy away and economic 
growth weakens. So, we must work hard to 
provide the right balance of both economic 
and military assistance. The key to success, 
as it is with all elements of our foreign 
policy, rests in our ability to forge a biparti- 
san consensus. 

This Commission has searched for reason- 
able ways to better use our scarce resources 
and to generate greater congressional and 
public support for foreign assistance pro- 
grams. It’s now up to all of us to take ad- 
vantage of what the Commission has done. 
We will—if we go forward in the same 
spirit—strengthen our national security and 
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offer the promise of a safer, brighter future 
to millions of people all over the world. 

I thank all of you very much for being 
here and, again, I thank the Commission for 
their fine work. Sometimes when the going 
is rough and sometimes when we wonder 
with our own problems whether we can 
keep on doing this help, maybe we should 
all read the words again of a former Prime 
Minister, some years ago, of Australia. And I 
can’t quote him exactly, although I have the 
quote in a drawer upstairs, but where he 
said he wondered if the smaller nations of 
the world had ever thought where they 
would be if it were not for this United 
States, so willing to come to their aid and to 
help wherever help was needed. And it was 
a beautiful tribute, delivered very sincerely, 
by someone saying what maybe sometimes 
we forget about ourselves and something 
that should be a great source of pride to all 
of us. 

So, again, I thank you all very much. 
Frank, thank you. 


Note: Secretary Shultz spoke at 1:34 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Veto of Water Resources Research Bill 





Message to the Senate Returning S. 684 
Without Approval. February 21, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval S. 684, an act “To authorize an on- 
going program of water resources research, 
and for other purposes.” 

Title I would authorize appropriations to- 
talling $36 million annually for the fiscal 
years 1985-1989 for a variety of water re- 
sources research activities throughout the 
nation, including a new, separate authoriza- 
tion of grants for the development of water 
technology, which is not an appropriate 
Federal activity. 

Title II would convey desalting test facili- 
ties that are no longer in Federal use to 
Wrightsville Beach, North Carolina, and 
Roswell, New Mexico. The Administration 
has supported these conveyances. I would 
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be pleased to sign a bill that provides only 
for them. 

For some twenty years, the Federal gov- 
ernment has provided “seed money” for 
the type of water research that would be 
authorized by Title I. This Federal support 
has produced a number of successful State 
water research institutes. I believe that 
these State institutes are now at a point 
where further Federal involvement in their 
research activities is not necessary. They 
can stand and continue to succeed on their 
own. 

Moreover, the water research that S. 684 
would promote can be characterized as 
mostly local or in some cases regional in 
nature. The focus of such research will of 
course vary from State to State because 
water problems and needs often differ by 
region. The States and private industry 
should be fully responsible for financing re- 
search necessary to deal with their own par- 
ticular problems and needs. 

If we are to truly succeed in reducing 
Federal spending we must sort out those 
responsibilities which are appropriately 
Federal from those which can be more ef- 
fectively and fairly implemented at the 
State and local level. 

Accordingly, I feel constrained to disap- 
prove S. 684. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 21, 1984. 


United States International Trade 
Commission 





Nomination of David B. Rohr To Be a 
Member. February 22, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David B. Rohr to be a 
member of the United States International 
Trade Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring December 16, 1985. He 
would succeed William R. Alberger. 

Mr. Rohr is currently staff director, Sub- 
committee on Trade, Committee on Ways 
and Means, U.S. House of Representatives. 
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Previously he was_ professional _ staff 
member, Subcommittee on Trade, Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives (1974-1980); Director, Trade 
Negotiations and Agreements Division, 
Office of International Trade Policy, U.S. 
Department of Commerce (1970-1974); in- 
ternational economist, Office of Commer- 
cial and Financial Policy (1961-1970) and 
supervisor, master scheduling staff, Stanley 
Aviation Corp. (1959-1960). 

Mr. Rohr graduated from Colorado State 
University (B.S., 1958; M.S., 1963). He was a 
National Institute of Public Affairs Fellow at 
Stanford University (1967-1968). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
Laurel, Md. He was born April 18, 1933, in 
Hartford, Conn. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to Congress. February 22, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the Impoundment 


Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
seven new deferrals of budget authority to- 
taling $28,960,700. 

The deferrals affect the Departments of 
Interior, Justice and Transportation. The de- 
tails of the deferrals are contained in the 
attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 22, 1984. 


Note: The reports detailing the deferrals are 
printed in the Federal Register of February 
28, 1984. 


President’s Advisory Committee on 
Women’s Business Ownership 





Appointment of Two Members. 
February 22, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 


be members of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Women’s Business Owner- 
ship. These are new positions. 


Paula Brown is currently president of Brown 
and Associates in Washington, D.C. She gradu- 
ated from Southern Methodist University (B.A., 
1979). She was born June 25, 1959, in Dallas 
County, Tex. 


Donald Vincent Seibert is currently on the board 
of directors of J.C. Penney Co. in New York, 
N.Y. He attended the University of Cincinnati. 


He was born August 17, 1923, in Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
February 22, 1984 





Legislative Priorities 


The President. 1 have a short statement— 
good evening. 

The Congress has returned, as you know, 
from its recess. Important business is pend- 
ing, and I'll be commenting on much of this 
in the weeks ahead. But tonight I want to 
highlight three matters at the top of the 
domestic agenda for the next 10 days. 

First is crime. The Senate is completing 
its work on the most sweeping anticrime 
bill in more than a decade. Our legislation 
provides a long overdue protection to law- 
abiding Americans, and it would help put 
an end to the era of coddling criminals. The 
security of our people should take prece- 
dence over partisan politics, so I ask the 
House to stop dragging its feet and to act 
promptly. 

Second: prayer in schools. The Senate will 
begin debate shortly on whether to permit 
voluntary prayer again in our nation’s 
schools, our children’s schools. And a huge 
majority of Americans favor restoring this 
long-cherished tradition of religious free- 
dom. I urge the Senate to reaffirm that vol- 
untary prayer in school is indeed a basic 
right of our people, and I hope the House 
will follow suit. 

Third are deficits. It’s. been almost a 
month since I called for negotiations to 
reach agreement on a downpayment on the 
projected deficits. We’ve sought to schedule 
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meetings almost every day, but Democratic 
representatives have begged away from all 
but one meeting. It’s ironic that those who 
demanded negotiations have been so reluc- 
tant to negotiate. Be that as it may, it’s time 
to get down to business. If we don’t act 
soon, we'll lose another year to fruitless po- 
litical posturing and legislative stalemate. 

So, I'm pleased to announce they have 
agreed to attend their second meeting to- 
morrow. We'll be prepared to comment on 
their suggestions on defense spending. I 
trust they’ll be prepared to answer our spe- 
cific proposal for a hundred billion dollars 
in deficit reduction measures over the next 
3 years, so that together we can get some- 
thing constructive done. 

And now, Mike [Michael Putzel, Associat- 
ed Press], I’m sure you have something on 
your mind. 


U.S. Involvement in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, the marines you sent to 
Lebanon 17 months ago are now being 
withdrawn on your orders. Considering 
their inability to achieve their peacekeep- 
ing mission and the casualties they suffered, 
has the United States lost credibility in the 
region? Has Syria won? And where do we 
go from here? 

The President. Well, in the first place, no, 
I don’t think, first of all, that you can say 
we have lost as yet. I know that things don’t 
look bright, as bright as they have at some 
times in this last year and a half since 
they’ve been there, but I think it’s time to 
review a little history here and what this 
mission was and is. 

A year and a half or so ago, we and some 
of our allies—the United Kingdom, France, 
and Italy—decided on this idea of a multi- 
national force, all of us to contribute troops 
to go there on a stabilizing mission, not a 
combat mission at all. And I would like to 
recall what the situation was. There’ve been 
five wars in the last 36 years between Syria 
and Israel. Israel had crossed the Lebanese 
border because of terrorist attacks across 
her northern border, attacks on her civil- 
ians, and Israel had advanced all the way to 
Beirut. 

There were somewhere between ten and 
fifteen thousand PLO terrorists in Beirut, 
and a pitched war was being fought right 
there in the streets with thousands of casu- 
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alties among civilians. Syria was also on 
Lebanese soil. Since 1975 Lebanon had 
been fighting a kind of civil war among its 
own people. There was very little in the 
way of a government in Lebanon by this 
time. The PLO—finally there was an indica- 
tion that they would be willing to depart 
from Lebanon, but they were fearful of 
stopping fighting for fear that they would 
then, if they tried in an orderly way to get 
out, they would be massacred. This, again, 
was one of the reasons for our stabilizing 
force going in from the four countries. 

We went in with the idea that as they 
left, then the other two countries, Syria and 
Israel, could withdraw. Then, as a govern- 
ment was put in place in Lebanon—and we 
helped and intended from the beginning to 
help them restore their military capability 
not only with weapons but with training 
and all—that then, as Lebanon with a gov- 
ernment was able to move out into the 
areas that had been occupied by Syria and 
Israel and where were the factions that had 
been part of the internecine warfare, the 
force put in by ourselves and the allies 
would have constituted behind their ad- 
vance a stabilizing force there. 

Now, that was the mission. We wanted to 
prevent a war between Syria and Israel. It 
was a part and brought about by our pro- 
posal for an overall peace settlement in the 
Middle East, where we were going to try 
and bring, once and for all, the Arab na- 
tions and Israel together, to do what Egypt 
before them had done. 

Great progress was made in the first year. 
First of all, the PLO did leave. The Israelis 
did start a phased withdrawal and evi- 
denced their intention to move _ back 
toward their own borders. Syria then re- 
neged—having said that it would leave— 
and refused to leave, even though they 
were asked by the present Government of 
Lebanon. The first President was the broth- 
er of this present President. He was assassi- 
nated shortly after he took office, and a 
number of his Cabinet officials were mur- 
dered. He was elected, this President, as 
was his brother, under the laws of that 
country. 

A few months ago, late summer or early 
fall, because of the progress—remember the 
talks that had started in Geneva about 
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broadening the base of the government, to 
take in those factions that had been fighting 
against Lebanon and bring them in to be a 
part of the government, so that it was 
broad-based and gave every element in the 
country representation. Those meetings 
went on. I think there was progress in that. 

The Government of Lebanon then ar- 
rived at an agreement with Israel for peace 
between them and a withdrawal of Israel 
and protection of the northern border so 
that the terrorist attacks that had prompted 
their invasion would no longer exist. As this 
much success came to be, terrorist attacks 
began against the members of the multina- 
tional force on the part of those who don’t 
want a peaceful settlement and who don’t 
want a solution to the problem. And I think 
this is an indication of the success that this 
stabilizing force was having, that the efforts 
were made and the great tragedy took 
place with our marines with the suicide 
attack there. 

Now, we still have an Ambassador at 
Large there that is commuting between 
Damascus and Beirut, Tel Aviv, trying to 
help wherever we can in bringing about a 
peaceful settlement. I have no hesitation in 
saying that I have no regret of the fact that 
we went in there with the idea of trying to 
bring peace to that troubled country. 

We are redeploying, because once the 
terrorist attacks started, there was no way 
that we could really contribute to the origi- 
nal mission by staying there as a target just 
hunkering down and waiting for further at- 
tacks. So, the forces have been moved, re- 
deployed—ours as well as others, and ours 
are going to be on the vessels offshore. 

But as long as there’s a chance for a 
peaceful solution, we’re going to try and see 
if there’s any contribution we can make to 
achieving that. And as long as that chance 
exists, I’m not going to give up and say, 
“Well, it’s all over.” And we’re not bugging 
out; we’re just going to a little more defen- 
sible position. 

Q. If I may follow up, Mr. President, you 
said that the terrorist attacks were a factor 
in the withdrawal. Does this mean that ter- 
rorist attacks like that can succeed in the 
Middle East and elsewhere? 

The President. No, I had said that about 
those who urged us to simply bug out and 
come all the way home, and I said that that 


would be an admission. But I don’t think 
that simply redeploying to a more defensi- 
ble position, because terrorist attacks—no 
one has still found a truly foolproof defense 
against these surprise attacks, particularly 
when the attackers are willing to give their 
own lives. 

So, no, we’re on hand. We still will have 
marines there defending, as is customary of 
the marines, defending our Embassy and 
our Embassy personnel there. And we have 
been discussing with the Gemayel forces 
sending some training teams in that have 
been specializing in things like terrorism for 
further training of their forces. 

Q. Mr. President, on February 2, you told 
the Wall Street Journal that if we pulled out 
of Lebanon it would be disastrous results 
worldwide for us. And you also said you 
weren’t going to cut and run even though 
there is a widespread perception that that’s 
what we’re doing. My question, sir, is, do 
you think we will have now disastrous re- 
sults worldwide because of this pullout? 
And Id like to follow up. 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], I don’t think so, 
because I think that those people who make 
decisions and so forth, and who have to 
make them based on what is going on, 
they’re not going to see this as cutting and 
running, because, as I say, they are on the 
ships and that naval task force is going to 
stay where it is. And so, I don’t think that 
they’re going to view this in the disastrous 
way that I had—because when I was speak- 
ing then, I was talking in reply to those who 
were urging us to just pick up and go home 
without any regard to whether our allies 
were going to do the same thing or not. 
We've stayed in consultation with them. 
We're acting together and in sync with 
them. 

Q. Under what circumstance would you 
send the marines back inP 

The President. Well, that’s a hypothetical 
that I don’t know whether I could answer. 
If—let me say this—if they could improve 
the possibility of carrying out their mission, 
then, yes, that would be a reason for send- 
ing them in. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 

Q. Mr. President, when our marine com- 
pound was bombed, a lot of the parents of 
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those young men said that they wondered 
what was the reason for the mission, and 
you've tried to explain the mission tonight. 
But can you say to those parents, now that 
you've withdrawn the marines to the ships, 
why more than 260 young men died there? 

The President. Andrea, I have talked to a 
great many of the families, the widows, and 
the parents of the men who died there in 
that one terrible holocaust, and I have been 
amazed at their attitude, which was one of 
complete confidence that it was a worth- 
while mission. And most of them based that 
on the letters that they were receiving from 
their sons and husbands, who said they be- 
lieved in the mission, that they were there, 
that it was a worthwhile mission. And many 
of them expressed a pride in being there. 

I'm sure that now some of the younger 
men that are not really aware that this is a 
redeployment more than a coming home 
thing and have been quoted as saying that 
they’re sorry that they were not able to 
complete their mission. Well, I don’t see 
their mission as being over yet. And I don’t 
think people knowledgeable over there 
with what’s going on see it as over yet. 

Q. Well, sir, the Secretary of State has 
been one of those who is said to be very 
discouraged and has said that in Lebanon 
the light at the end of the tunnel can be 
the train coming at you. Can you tell us 
whether you share that discouragement? 
And would you accept a resignation from 
George Shultz, who, some people feel, has 
failed in this policy? 

The President. No, I wouldn’t. And he has 
not failed. And I have seen that talk, and I 
think it’s disgraceful, frankly. I think he has 
done a splendid job. And I have every con- 
fidence in the world in him. And I hope he 
doesn’t have any thoughts about leaving us 
at this point. 

The idea for the mission happened to be 
mine—sitting in the Situation Room in a 
meeting with all of the people that are con- 
cerned in these affairs. And he and our Am- 
bassadors, beginning with Phil Habib, and 
then Bud McFarlane, and now Don Rums- 
feld—all of these have been doing a splen- 
did job there. And we're going to continue, 
as I say, as long as there is a chance. 

You. You—Pat [Patrick McGrath, Metro- 
media News]. [Laughter] My finger must 
not aim right. [Laughter] 
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Q. Someone jumping in the back. 

Mr. President, our policy on naval shell- 
ing has been that it’s in response to attacks 
against our marines on the ground. Now 
that the marines are being withdrawn to 
the safety of ships, does this mean that 
there will be an end to U:S. shelling of Leb- 
anonP 

The President. Well, there hasn’t been 
some shelling for quite a while. But remem- 
ber, the most recent shelling was not be- 
cause of attacks on the marines at the air- 
port; it was because of shelling of our Em- 
bassy. Now, that’s United States territory. 
And our Embassy personnel for a number 
of days were living in the basement. And 
for whatever protection that could be— 
there was one direct hit on, I think it was 
the residence, I’m not sure whether it was 
that or the Embassy headquarters—and 
that’s what we were responding to. 

But we are behaving with restraint now. 
We are flying reconnaissance flights, and 
there have been some instances of firing on 
them—without result, I’m pleased to say. 
And we have not responded, because we 
think this is a time for restraint and for 
hoping to cool things down. 

Q. Mr. President, if I may follow up. Did 
you say earlier—or suggest earlier—that 
there may now be some question about 
whether U.S. troops will be sent in to train 
the Gemayel government forces? 

The President. Well, this has been one of 
the things that we’re planning. And we’re 
watching developments here as to when 
that might be—they might be too busy 
right now to being trained. We’re waiting 
until we can coordinate with them. 

Yes? 


U.S. Oil Exports 


Q. Back home, Mr. President. This week 
the Senate will consider amendments to the 
Export Administration Act. One will be to 
lift the ban on the export of Alaskan oil, 
allowing it to be sold to markets in the Far 
East. If a change in the law were to take 
place, it would reduce our trade deficit 
with Japan; it would reduce the Federal 
deficit by generating new revenues from 
increased domestic exploration and produc- 
tion; provide safer and cheaper transporta- 
tion instead of going through the Panama 
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Canal—and there are many other things. 
Your administration has privately supported 
this. Will you campaign aggressively when 
it’s being considered by Congress? 

The President. Well, we're still looking 
and studying at this. There are still some 
problems about it. And, I share the view 
that it would be an asset to the United 
States to do this. 

Q. May I ask you if one of your problems 
in making a final decision is the opposition 
that the maritime unions have expressed? 

The President. Well, I have to say that 
consideration of our merchant marine, the 
maritime force, has to be one, because they 
are essential to our national defense and as 
an adjunct to the Navy. And we want to 
make sure that there is a merchant marine 
in existence in this country. 

Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? 


Lebanon; President’s Leadership 


Q. Mr. President, why did you not initiate 
some action sooner on withdrawing the ma- 
rines from Beirut? And what’s your re- 
sponse to the people who have suggested, a 
number of critics, that it takes too long for 
you to hear the debate between your advis- 
ers and arrive at a consensus, and who ask, 
therefore, whether you are in fact really 
running things and whether you are a full- 
time President? What do you say? 

The President. Well, Bill, I think—and 
I’ve read a little of the fiction that’s been 
going around about that, also. I can tell you, 
no, there was certainly thorough discussion, 
and for a long time, ever since the suicide 
bombing, as to whether there was a way in 
which we could keep our forces there, not 
only ourselves but, again, as I say, in sync 
with the other nations’ forces and that 
might reduce the possibilities of and the 
vulnerability from terrorist attacks. 

And we were looking at everything. And 
from the very first, one of the alternatives 
was putting them on the ships. We held out 
for a while, because—the very thing that 
Helen brought up—we were concerned 
that people over there might see that as 
leaving, as abandoning the mission, and we 
didn’t want that. 

We finally did arrive in the belief that we 
could do this. We talked to the Gemayel 
government; we talked to our allies; and we 
had made a decision that this looked like 


the most logical thing to do, a phased with- 
drawal to the ships, keeping our training 
detachment there that has been working 
with the Lebanese Army and all. And so, it 
wasn’t a case of delay; it was a case of look- 
ing at the situation and wanting to make 
the right decision. 

Now, as to that other fiction about wheth- 
er I sit back and then somebody tells me 
what to do: That’s a lack of understanding 
of how our system has been working here. 
And I will admit I don’t think any adminis- 
tration, to my knowledge, has ever exactly 
worked with the Cabinet and the staff the 
way we have. 

First of all, I think we’ve got one of the 
finest staffs and one of the finest Cabinets 
that has been in this city in many, many 
years. And I want people around me who 
are independent-minded. I want to hear all 
sides of everything. We have regular Cabi- 
net meetings and things we call the Cabinet 
Council meetings, where it’s a portion of 
the Cabinet based on the particular issue 
where it wouldn’t particularly be of interest 
to the others. 

Now, in those meetings, I hear all sides. It 
could best be compared to a board of direc- 
tors or a board of regents or governors of 
an institution other than business. And the 
debate rages, and it isn’t just limited to one 
Cabinet officer who thinks that the problem 
is in his particular area. I hear and get the 
input, and the debate sometimes rages. And 
many times—it’s nice if you can get a con- 
sensus, that’s easy—but many times, I have 
to make a decision in which I come down, 
obviously, against some of the advocates in 
the Cabinet and on the side of others. But it 
goes back and forth. The loser this week 
may be the winner next week. But this is 
the way the decisions are made. 

The only difference between a board of 
directors then and our Cabinet meetings is, 
when it comes time for decision, we don’t 
take a vote. The decision is mine, and I 
make it on the basis of the information that 
I have heard. And if they haven’t given me 
enough information, I make them come 
back again, and we talk some more. 

Q. Well, sir, what’s your response to those 
who suggest that you don’t spend enough 
time at the job of being President? 
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The President. My answer to them is they 
don’t know what they’re talking about. And 
I almost made that a little more blunt right 
then, but decided—— 

Q. Go ahead. [Laughter] 

The President. ——no, it would be un- 
seemly if I did. But they don’t know what 
they’re talking about. I have never gone 
upstairs from that office once that I have 
not carried an entire evening full of home- 
work with me. And I could tell you about 
the sniping that takes place at so-called va- 
cations, like the 4 days I spent at the ranch, 
one of which was a weekend day. 

I have to tell you, Presidents, I’ve 
learned, don’t take vacations. They just get 
a change of scenery. 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, are you still confident 
that there will not be a clash this year be- 
tween borrowing by the Federal Govern- 
ment and borrowing by the private sector 
of a type that could abort the recovery? 
And if so, why? 

The President. Well, right now, I think 
that I could safely say that there won’t. The 
amount of savings has been such—and we 
know about the proportion of that, the per- 
centage that would be the government— 
but there has also been an increase in prof- 
its, and a number of companies have al- 
ready gone forward with modernizing and 
so forth out of their own earnings. And that, 
of course, is one of the—over the long term 
that you look at—is one of the problems 
that you want to solve. 

I'm not underestimating deficits. I’ve 
been talking for a quarter of a century 
against them. I am a little struck by these 
born-again budget-balancers who, for 40 out 
of the last 44 years, have controlled both 
Houses of the Congress and who have reli- 
giously had a policy of deficit spending and 
never raised their voices about it while 
others tried to talk spending within our 
limits. And now, suddenly, they want to dis- 
cover deficits. Well, I’m as determined as 
they are to get them down, but I’m not 
going to get them down the way they want 
them down. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


President’s Leadership 


Q. Sir, Walter Mondale is one of those 
who’s attacking you on the so-called leader- 
ship issue, but he goes beyond the things 
that you told Bill about. He says you’re in- 
tellectually lazy and you're forgetful—so 
forgetful that he says you’re providing lead- 
ership by amnesia. What do you say to that? 

The President. 'm surprised he knew 
what the word meant. I haven’t any com- 
ment to make at that. If that’s all he has to 
talk about out there on the trail to his audi- 
ences, why, let him go. I’m going to be 
talking about the things we’re doing and 
the things we intend to do. And what we 
intend to do is build for the kind of a future 
that this country and the people of this 
country have always wanted, and we’re 
going to try to give it to them. 

Q. Well, do you think those kind of per- 
sonal attacks are fair comment, or do you 
think that’s sort of hitting below the belt? 

The President. Well, as I say, he doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about because—I 
think through the process we have of dis- 
cussing all issues in the Cabinet, I probably 
have a better store of information on the 
issues confronting us than a President nor- 
mally has. 

Q. Sir? 

The President. No. 

Q. This man? 


Interest Rates 


Q. Mr. President, you take justifiable 
pride in bringing the inflation rate down, 
but interest rates—real interest rates 
haven’t really come down the way you 
would like them to. I wonder, as you see 
yourself moving into the campaign season, 
what steps you might take, working with 
the Federal Reserve, so that people who are 
buying homes and cars can get a better rate 
of interest. 

The President. Well, I think that the Fed- 
eral Reserve right now is on a path of the 
money-supply increase that is consistent 
with a sound recovery without inflation. To 
go one way in excess, they could cause 
more inflation, and I don’t think they’re 
planning on that. They could go the other 
way, tighten the strings too much and inter- 
fere with the recovery, and I don’t think 
they’re going to do that. 
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I think that one of the reasons the inter- 
est rates have stayed where they are is still 
out there in the money market. After seven 
previous recessions since World War II in 
which the artificial cure has only brought 
on another and worse recession each time, I 
think they’re not quite convinced yet that 
we mean it and that we are going to hold 
inflation down. And so, they’re trying to 
guard against getting caught again by lend- 
ing their money at a lower interest rate. I 
think as they see that we’re determined to 
follow the course—stay the course, if I 
could coin an expression—I think that we 
will see a further decline in the interest 
rates. 


Now, listen, I’ve got to come over here. 
Yes? 


Israeli Settlements in the West Bank 


Q. Last week you said the Arab-Israeli 
conflict must be resolved through negotia- 
tions involving an exchange of territory for 
peace. Were you telling Israel to reverse its 
settlement activity in the West Bank? 

The President. No, from the very begin- 
ning—and the Israelis know this—I have 
told them that I thought with an effort that 
must be made out there for an overall 
peace in the area, that it was not helpful to 
go forward with what they were doing. I 
think that the peace process that we envi- 
sion is based on the Camp David process, 
the U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338. And I 
had never referred to them as illegal, as 
some did. But I did say that I thought they 
were not helpful, because obviously the 
peace process, when the negotiations come 
between the Arab States and Israel, it is 
going to have to involve territorial changes 
in return for secure, peaceful borders. And 
so, no, I just think that we would’ve had a 
better chance. 

Jerry [Jeremiah O'Leary, 


Washington 
Times]? 


Oil Shipments from the Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, the war between Iraq 
and Iran is heating up in a rather perilous 
way, and I’d like to ask what the depth of 
your concerns are about the possibility that 
this war would lead to the closing of the 
Straits of Hormuz and cut off the supply of 
oil to Japan, Western Europe, and ourselves, 


and to what lengths you’re prepared to go 
to keep the Straits open. 

The President. Jerry, what you have just 
suggested—Iran, itself, had voiced that 
threat some time ago, that if Iraq did cer- 
tain things, they would close the Straits of 
Hormuz. And I took a stand then and made 
a statement that there was no way that 
we—and I’m sure this is true of our allies— 
could stand by and see that sealane denied 
to shipping, and particularly, the tankers 
that are so essential to Japan, to our West- 
ern allies in Europe, and, to a lesser extent, 
ourselves. We’re not importing as much as 
they require. But there’s no way that we 
could allow that channel to be closed. 

And we’ve had a naval force for a long 
time, virtually permanently stationed in the 
Arabian Sea, and so have some of our allies. 
But we'll keep that open to shipping. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, do you have anything 
different to say to Mr. Chernenko in 
Moscow than you had to say to his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Andropov? Anything new to en- 
courage them to talk with the United 
States? 

The President. Yes, and on the reports 
that the Vice President brought back after a 
very fruitful meeting there. We’re very 
hopeful in this latest announcement that he 
had made that he was willing to agree to 
onsite inspection with regard to chemical 
warfare. We think this is a good sign, and 
we have let him know that we want better 
relations. We want to sit down and try to 
resolve some of the problems that we have. 

Gary [Gary Schuster, Detroit News]? 


Federal Budget Deficits 


Q. Mr. President, going back to your 
opening statement, with your nearly $200 
billion deficit budget getting such a cool 
response on the Hill, would you sit still for a 
bipartisan budget written by Congress that, 
one, raised taxes, and two, made a sizable 
cut in the defense spending? 

The President. Gary, we are trying to do 
a bipartisan thing that they, themselves, on 
the other side of the aisle first suggested. 
And I responded in my State of the Union 
address to the idea of a bipartisan group 
getting together to go beyond the budget 
that we have submitted with regard to ad- 
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ditional savings. We’ve put everything on 
the table and said we'll discuss everything 
with them. 

I don’t mind saying that my own belief is 
that it would be counterproductive to talk 
an increase in taxes. About half your deficits 
are created by the recession; they’re cycli- 
cal. And our recovery is reducing that part 
of the deficit. Raising taxes doesn’t reduce a 
deficit. Raising taxes creates more govern- 
ment spending. 

May I give two examples? We’ve not only 
cut down the rate of increase in spending 
that we inherited and that we found when 
we came here, but no one has added up the 
proposed spending increases that we have 
denied. For example, $3 billion program to 
stimulate the housing industry. It would 
have taken months and months before such a 
program could be put into effect, and we 
turned it down because the signs were al- 
ready there that the housing industry was 
coming back. And it is back. It’s the highest 
point of new starts in housing that we've 
known in 5 years. So, $3 billion would have 
been spent to do what is already being done 
by the recovery. $3% billion was proposed in 
a job training—or a job program to put 
300,000 people to work in some kind of 
makework jobs—300,000; $3% billion. We 
turned that down, because our recovery for 
13 months has been putting more than 
300,000 people to work every month instead 
of this big program. : 

When a budget resolution was passed a 
year ago in defiance of mine over in the 
House, that budget proposal contained an 
increase in taxes and actually contained as 
many increased spending ventures as the 
revenue would have brought in. 

I believe that we still have a lot further to 
go in reducing government spending, and 
we have 2,478 proposals by the Grace com- 
mission. These are things that have been 
researched by some of the finest business 
leaders and leaders of institutions in our 
country who volunteered and who even 
contributed the money to pay for the un- 
dertaking, who came up with those propos- 
als that can make government more eco- 
nomical and more efficient. And until we 
can study and see what can be implement- 
ed there, I don’t think we should be talking 
about new revenues. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 
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Q. What about the defense cuts, Mr. 
President? 

The President. Defense cuts? 

Q. Defense cuts. 

The President. Oh, yes, you did ask about 
that. Helen, I'll just answer that one. 

You don’t decide to spend a certain 
amount of money on defense. You look at 
what you believe is necessary to do in order 
to ensure national security, and then you 
add up how much that’s going to cost. On 
the other side, these attacks that are 
coming on the other side of the aisle on the 
defense spending—incidentally, in the 
figure that we’ve submitted in this budget, 
we, ourselves, and the Defense Depart- 
ment, under the Secretary, reduced that 
budget by $16 billion before it was submit- 
ted by taking things out that would have 
been worthwhile, would have increased our 
security ability, but which we believed we 
could do without for a time and settled on 
this particular thing. 

Now, if the Democrats in this meeting 
that will take place tomorrow—and they’re 
constantly talking cutting defense, all they 
talk about is cut dollars—well, our idea is 
that if they’ve got a plan in which they can 
come in and say what they would eliminate 
in the defense budget and how much 
money that would then save and we could 
study and see what would that do to our 
national security, how far would it reduce 
it, how far would it increase the window of 
vulnerability that we’re trying to close, that 
is the way you negotiate on defense. 

I happen to believe that we’ve submitted 
a most reasonable defense budget, in view 
of the several years’ decline in spending 
that had taken us down to the very danger- 
ous state we were in by 1980. In the last 
few years, before we came here, there was 
a 2l-percent reduction in defense spending; 
entire weapons systems were canceled. 
And I think the world is a safer and more 
secure place, and we’re further removed 
from a possible war by what we have done 
with the defense budgets that we have in- 
troduced, than we’ve been in a number of 
years. 

Helen said the time was up. I’m sorry. I 
know there were more hands and more of 
you that I—[inaudible]. 
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Note: The President’s 22d news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 
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Remarks at a Meeting With a Group of 
Asian and Pacific American Leaders. 
February 23, 1984 





Good morning, and welcome. I’m very 
pleased to have this opportunity to be with 
you, if only for a few minutes, and I’ve had 
that kind of morning. Everything that I’ve 
been in, someone is telling me, “You’re due 
someplace else in x number of minutes.” 

But whenever I get a chance to speak to 
a group like yours, I’m tempted to talk 
about the one program that is helping 
every American—every ethnic group and 
every nationality across our nation—and it’s 
called “economic recovery.” But I know 
that you’ve been spoken to by others here 
this morning, including Don Regan, and all, 
and so maybe I’d be plowing ground that’s 
already been plowed. 

But for more than a year, I would like to 
say, if it hasn’t been said already, an aver- 
age of 300,000 people a month have found 
jobs for the last 13 months. Inflation is stay- 
ing down. Factory orders are rising. All 
Americans can be proud, I think, of what 
we’ve accomplished together. 

And last week’s news about the continu- 
ing surge in housing starts and rise in per- 
sonal income indicates confidence that the 
recovery will be strong and sustained. And 
did anyone this morning tell you that as of 
8:30 this morning, they announced the fig- 
ures for January in the sale of durable goods 
and they are up substantially? 

But today I’d like to also talk about some- 
thing else; you might call it “the spirit of 
America.” Back in the fall of 1980 I attend- 
ed a rally that I will always remember. It 
was held in the shadow of the Statue of 
Liberty. And there were many nationalities 
and ethnic groups there, all reminding us of 
America’s rich and diverse heritage. They 
reminded us that we’re all descendants 


from immigrants, most of whom came here 
looking for freedom and opportunity. And 
while our country had its flaws—and we 
still have them—the American dream was 
real. 

Asian and Pacific Americans have helped 
preserve that dream by living up to the 
bedrock values that make us a good and a 
worthy people. I’m talking about principles 
that begin with the sacred worth of human 
life, religious faith, community spirit, and 
the responsibility of parents and schools to 
be teachers of tolerance, hard work, fiscal 
responsibility, cooperation, and love. 

It’s no wonder that the median income of 
Asian and Pacific American families is much 
higher than the total American average. 
After all, it is values, not programs and poli- 
cies, that serve as our nation’s compass. 
They hold us on course. They point the way 
to a promising future. And I’m pleased that 
Americans of Asian and Pacific ancestry are 
now eligible to receive business develop- 
ment assistance from the Commerce De- 
partment’s Minority Business Development 
Agency. 

And when we look toward that great and 
grand Pacific Basin, there’s a promising 
future there, as well. You may not hear 
much about our Pacific and Asian foreign 
policy, but then there’s a lot of good news 
that you don’t seem to hear about. [Laugh- 
ter] I think some of the things we’ve been 
doing here are very well-kept secrets, and 
we would rather they weren't. 

But our relations with our Pacific and 
Asian friends and allies have never been 
better. First of all, it’s not all foreign policy; 
America is part of the Pacific. There’s 
Hawaii, American Samoa, Guam, the soon- 
to-be commonwealth status of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and our special relationship 
with the Federated States of Micronesia and 
the Republics of Palau and the Marshall Is- 
lands. These countries are America’s part- 
ners. 

Partnership is also the starting point for 
our relations in the Far East and South Asia. 
From Japan and the Republic of Korea in 
the north to the ASEAN countries and India 
in the south, our partnerships are getting 
stronger, and mutual trust and cooperation 
are increasing. 
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I couldn’t have been more pleased with 
the results of our trip to Japan and Korea. 
We're making progress on security issues 
and trade and financial matters. The same 
is true with the ASEAN countries. Prime 
Minister Mahathir of Malaysia and I had a 
very useful meeting here at the White 
House just last month. And I’m pleased to 
note that Indo-American relations are good. 

Our ties with the People’s Republic of 
China are positive and expanding. Premier 
Zhao’s visit in January points the way to 
increased trade, greater exchanges, and co- 
operation in various science and technology 
fields. Our trip in April will help broaden 
this spirit of good will and friendship. And 
remember, friendship gives both countries 
the freedom to disagree, even to criticize, 
without fear of lessening cooperation and 
understanding. I remember one head of 
state once that was accused of there being 
some divisions of that kind and he said, 
“Our relationship is like a happy marriage. 
Sometimes there are quarrels, but we're 
still married.” [Laughter] 

And while we’re strengthening our rela- 
tionship with the People’s Republic, we 
maintain very close economic and cultural 
ties with the people of Taiwan. In a conver- 
sation on this subject with Premier Zhao, I 
told him that I thought that he would be 
encouraged that in making new friends, we 
don’t discard the old. We will continue to 
support their needs and requirements in ac- 
cordance with the 1979 Taiwan Relations 
Act. 

America needs our Asian and Pacific 
American citizens. You’ve enriched our na- 
tional culture and our heritage. You’ve 
upheld the beliefs that account for so much 
of our economic and social progress. You’ve 
never stopped striving for excellence, de- 
spite times not long ago when you experi- 
enced terrible discrimination. And let me 
add that we will continue to fight against 
discrimination wherever there are any ves- 
tiges of it remaining, until we’ve removed 
such bigotry from our entire land. 

We need your energy, your values, your 
hard work, and we need them expressed at 
the polls and within our political system. 
Those who escaped oppression have a spe- 
cial appreciation for America’s freedom, 
and those who fled poverty cherish Ameri- 
ca’s opportunity. So I urge you to get in- 
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volved, stay involved, and run for public 
office. That is another way of helping in this 
land of ours. 

On this point, I’d like to say a few words 
about Anna Chennault. Anna is a great 
leader of our Chinese American community 
and a greatly valued resource for this White 
House. Because of her long years of hard 
work in the American political system, she 
is that. 

America provides many opportunities for 
economic, social, and political participation. 
Those who participate in the political proc- 
ess can reap the rewards of their hard work. 
If you follow your hopes and aspirations, all 
of us will benefit. 

And now I know that my time is up, and 
I’m going to have to leave, and I don’t want 
to. But I don’t have much choice. They tell 
me I’m the most powerful man in the 
world. I don’t believe that. [Laughter] Over 
there in that White House someplace 
there’s a fellow that puts a piece of paper 
on my desk every day that tells me what 
I'm going to be doing every 15 minutes. 
He’s the most powerful man—{/aughter]|— 
in the world. 

But thank you all, and God bless you for 
being here. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. February 23, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

The United States has been engaged in 
nuclear cooperation with the European 
Community for many years. This coopera- 
tion was initiated under agreements con- 
cluded over two decades ago between the 
United States and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) which 
extend until December 31, 1995. Since the 
inception of this cooperation, the Commu- 
nity has adhered to all its obligations under 
those agreements. 
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The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 amended the Atomic Energy Act to 
establish new nuclear export criteria, in- 
cluding a requirement that the United 
States have a right to consent to the reproc- 
essing of fuel exported from the United 
States. Our present agreements for coopera- 
tion with EURATOM do not contain such a 
right. To avoid disrupting cooperation with 
EURATOM, a proviso was included in the 
law to enable continued cooperation until 
March 10, 1980, and negotiations concern- 
ing our cooperation agreements. 

The law also provides that nuclear coop- 
eration with EURATOM can be extended 
on an annual basis after March 10, 1980, 
upon determination by the President that 
failure to cooperate would seriously preju- 
dice the achievement of United States non- 
proliferation objectives or otherwise 
jeopardize the common defense and secu- 
rity and after notification to the Congress. 
President Carter made such a determina- 
tion four years ago and signed Executive 
Order 12193, permitting continued nuclear 
cooperation with EURATOM until March 
10, 1981. I made such determinations in 
1981, 1982 and 1983 and signed Executive 


Orders 12295, 12351 and 12409 permitting 


continued nuclear 
March 10, 1984. 

The United States has engaged in five 
rounds of talks with EURATOM regarding 
the renegotiation of the US-EURATOM 
agreements for cooperation. These were 
conducted in November 1978, September 
1979, April 1980, January 1982 and Novem- 
ber 1983. The European Community is now 
considering U.S. proposals relating to our 
cooperation agreements, and progress in 
the talks appears to be possible. 

I believe that it is essential that coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Community continue and likewise that we 
work closely with our Allies to counter the 
threat of nuclear explosives proliferation. A 
disruption of nuclear cooperation would not 
only eliminate any chance of progress in 
our talks with EURATOM related to our 
agreements, it would also cause serious 
problems in our overall relationships. Ac- 
cordingly, I have determined that failure to 
continue peaceful nuclear cooperation with 


cooperation through 


EURATOM would be seriously prejudicial 
to the achievement of United States non- 
proliferation objectives and would jeopard- 
ize the common defense and security of the 
United States. I intend to sign an Executive 
Order to extend the waiver of the applica- 
tion of the relevant export criterion of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act for an addi- 
tional twelve months from March 10, 1984. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 





Executive Order 12463. February 23, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
126a(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2155(a\X2)), and 
having determined that, upon the expira- 
tion of the period specified in the first pro- 
viso to Section 126a(2) of such Act and ex- 
tended by Executive Order Nos. 12193, 
12295, 12351 and 12409, failure to continue 
peaceful nuclear cooperation with the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community would be 
seriously prejudicial to the achievement of 
the United States non-proliferation objec- 
tives and would otherwise jeopardize the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and having notified the Congress of 
this determination, I hereby extend the du- 
ration of that period to March 10, 1985. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 23, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:30 a.m., February 24, 1984] 
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Award of the Purple Heart 





Executive Order 12464. February 23, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent and as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States of America, Executive 
Order No. 11016 of April 25, 1962, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

Section 1. Paragraph 1 is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) In clause (d), delete “or” at the end 
thereof. 

(b) In clause (e), delete the period and 
substitute therefor a semicolon. 

(c) At the end of such paragraph, add the 
following new clauses: 

“(f) after March 28, 1973, as a result of an 
international terrorist attack against the 
United States or a foreign nation friendly to 
the United States, recognized as such an 
attack for the purposes of this Order by the 
Secretary of the department concerned, or 
jointly by the Secretaries of the depart- 
ments concerned if persons from more than 
one department are wounded in the attack; 
or 

“(g) after March 28, 1973, as a result of 
military operations, while serving outside 
the territory of the United States as part of 
a peacekeeping force.”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 2 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Secretary of a military department, 
or the Secretary of Transportation, shall, in 
the name of the President of the United 
States, award the Purple Heart, with suit- 
able ribbons and appurtenances, posthu- 
mously, to any person covered by, and 
under the circumstances described in,— 

(a) paragraphs 1 (a}{e) who, after April 5, 
1917; or 

(b) paragraphs 1 (f}{g) who, after March 
28, 1973, 
has been, or may hereafter be, killed, or who 
has died or may hereafter die after being 
weunded.”. Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 

February 23, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:31 a.m., February 24, 1984] 
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Note: The President signed the Executive 
order in an Oval Office ceremony attended 
by Members of Congress and representa- 
tives of veterans groups. 


Expendable Launch Vehicles in Space 





Remarks on Signing Executive Order 12465. 
February 24, 1984 





The President. Thank you very much. 
And thank all of you for being here, and 
welcome to the White House. George and I 
were both a little astonished at the new 
decorations, but certainly they’re in keep- 
ing. [Laughter] You see, we even provide 
the atmosphere for the occasion. 

But it is space that brings us here today. 
And on the way over, I was thinking back 
to how thrilled we all were when men first 
walked on the Moon. For thousands of years 
when people gazed into the night sky, they 
looked at the Moon with wonder. The 
Moon controlled the ocean tides; it lighted 
the fields at harvest times, exerted an irre- 
sistable pull on the human imagination— 
and I won’t go into some of the more exotic 
ideas that had to do with the Moon. 
[Laughter] 

When an American spaceship landed on 
the Moon, the moment represented centur- 
ies of advances in navigation and explora- 
tion. It seemed the crowning achievement 
of human ingenuity and courage. And today 
we know that that first landing on the 
Moon was not just a crowning achievement 
but a great beginning. The dream of regu- 
lar space travel, the use of space to enrich 
life on Earth is becoming a reality, a work- 
ing part of our everyday lives. 

Five centuries ago, America was the new 
world. Today, space is the new world. And 
just as Columbus’ discovery marked the be- 
ginning of growing ties between the old 
world and the new, we're beginning to 


1 Behind the President and Vice President 
was a large picture of the Earth as it ap- 
pears from space and several small models 
of U.S. rockets. 
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create more and more ties between Planet 
Earth and outer space. 

Our approach to space has three ele- 
ments. First, we’re determined to put a 
permanently manned space station into 
orbit and to do so within a decade. The 
space station will serve as a base for a wide 
range of scientific research and industrial 
work, and it will point the way to further 
goals. 

Second, we’re committed to ongoing in- 
ternational cooperation, long a principle of 
the American space program. Last year, for 
example, we celebrated the tricentennial of 
the first German immigration to America 
with a joint American-German space 
project. And such cooperation will grow in 
importance as more and more activities 
take place in space. 

Third, we’re doing all we can to encour- 
age space work by American industry. Pri- 
vate enterprise made America great. And if 
our efforts in space are to show the same 
energy, imagination, and daring as those in 
our country, we must involve private enter- 
prise to the full. And that’s where today’s 
important event comes in. 

Elizabeth Dole, when I sign this Execu- 


tive order, your Department of Transporta- 
tion will become the Government agency 
with primary responsibility for expendable 
launched vehicles, or ELV’s, the powerful 
rockets that carry satellites into orbit. The 
Executive order directs the Department to 
encourage, facilitate, and coordinate the de- 


velopment of commercial expendable 
launch vehicle operations by private Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Until today, private industries interested 
in ELV’s have had to deal with 17 Govern- 
ment agencies. From now on, they'll only 
have to get in touch with the Department 
of Transportation, and the Department will 
clear away what Secretary Dole has called 
“the thicket of clearances, licenses, and reg- 
ulations that keep industrial space vehicles 
tethered to their pads.” With Elizabeth and 
her team in charge, private enterprises in- 
terested in space won’t see redtape; they’ll 
see blue sky. 

As private concerns begin to supply and 
launch ELV’s, we’ll see a vital new industry 
take shape. The new space industry will 
foster the launching of telecommunications 
satellites, and these satellites will expand TV 


coverage and improve telephone and data 
transmission around the world. The space 
industry will help us to take the first steps 
toward processing materials at zero gravity, 
and this could open dramatic new possibili- 
ties for producing alloys and crystals. And 
producing compounds in zero gravity could 
increase their purity by 5 or 10 times and 
drastically reduce the cost of many pharma- 
ceuticals, an exciting new opportunity for 
medicine. 

Perhaps most important, the new space 
industry will launch satellites with capabili- 
ties for remote sensing. These satellites can 
look down on Earth the way a plane pilot 
looks down on a neighborhood. They’ll help 
us identify the sources of water and air pol- 
lution, forecast crop growth, measure and 
guard against insect infestation, assist in 
mineral exploration and land-use manage- 
ment, and monitor weather conditions both 
on land and at sea—all saving countless dol- 
lars and untold lives. 

I want to thank everyone here, for you’ve 
all had a hand in supporting this Executive 
order. And I know that you'll take a keen 
interest as American private enterprise lit- 
erally blasts off. 

By working to expand our involvement in 
space, we'll enhance life on this beautiful 
blue and green globe called Earth. So, I 
thank you, and God bless all of you for all 
that you’ve helped accomplish. 

And I shall now sign the Executive order. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:48 a.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the East Room at 
the White House. 


Commercial Expendable Launch 
Vehicle Activities 





Executive Order 12465. February 24, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
encourage, facilitate and coordinate the de- 
velopment of commercial expendable 
launch vehicle (ELV) operations by private 
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United States enterprises, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. The Department of Transpor- 
tation is designated as the lead agency 
within the Federal government for encour- 
aging and facilitating commercial ELV ac- 
tivities by the United States private sector. 

Sec. 2. Responsibilities of Lead Agency. 
The Secretary of Transportation shall, to 
the extent permitted by law and subject to 
the availability of appropriations, perform 
the following functions: 

(a) act as a focal point within the Federal 
government for private sector space launch 
contacts related to commercial ELV oper- 
ations; 

(b) promote and encourage commercial 
ELV operations in the same manner that 
other private United States commercial en- 
terprises are promoted by United States 
agencies; 

(c) provide leadership in the establish- 
ment, within affected departments and 
agencies, of procedures that expedite the 
processing of private sector requests to 
obtain licenses necessary for commercial 
ELV launches and the establishment and 
operation of commercial launch ranges; 

(d) consult with other affected agencies to 
promote consistent application of ELV li- 
censing requirements for the private sector 
and assure fair and equitable treatment for 
all private sector applicants; 

(e) serve as a single point of contact for 
collection and dissemination of documenta- 
tion related to commercial ELV licensing 
applications; 

(f) make recommendations to affected 
agencies and, as appropriate, to the Presi- 
dent, concerning administrative measures 
to streamline Federal government proce- 
dures for licensing of commercial ELV ac- 
tivities; 

(g) identify Federal statutes, treaties, reg- 
ulations and policies which may have an 
adverse impact on ELV commercialization 
efforts and recommend appropriate 
changes to affected agencies and, as appro- 
priate, to the President; and 

(h) conduct appropriate planning regard- 
ing long-term effects of Federal activities 
related to ELV commercialization. 

Sec. 3. An interagency group, chaired by 
the Secretary of Transportation and com- 
posed of representatives from the Depart- 
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ment of State, the Department of Defense, 
the Department of Commerce, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, is hereby established. This group shall 
meet at the call of the Chair and shall 
advise and assist the Department of Trans- 
portation in performing its responsibilities 
under this Order. 

Sec. 4. Responsibilities of Other Agencies. 
All executive departments and agencies 
shall assist the Secretary of Transportation 
in carrying out this Order. To the extent 
permitted by law and in consultation with 
the Secretary of Transportation, they shall: 

(a) provide the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion with information concerning agency 
regulatory actions which may affect devel- 
opment of commercial ELV operations; 

(b) review and revise their regulations 
and procedures to eliminate unnecessary 
regulatory obstacles to the development of 
commercial ELV operations and to ensure 
that those regulations and procedures found 
essential are administered as efficiently as 
possible; and 

(c) establish timetables for the expeditious 
handling of and response to applications for 
licenses and approvals for commercial ELV 
activities. 

Sec. 5. The powers granted to the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to encourage, facili- 
tate and coordinate the overall ELV com- 
mercialization process shall not diminish or 
abrogate any statutory or operational au- 
thority exercised by any other Federal 
agency. 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this Order 
or in any procedures promulgated hereun- 
der shall confer any substantive or proce- 
dural right or privilege on any person or 
organization, enforceable against the United 
States, its agencies, its officers or any 
person. 

Sec. 7. This Order shall be effective im- 
mediately. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 24, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:25 p.m., February 24, 1984] 
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Meeting With Prime Minister Robert 
D. Muldoon of New Zealand 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
February 24, 1984 





The President. | am delighted that Prime 
Minister Sir Robert Muldoon has once again 
come to Washington. I value the wise coun- 
sel of such a good friend, and it was a real 
pleasure to confer with Sir Robert on issues 
of importance to both our countries. 

The Prime Minister’s thoughts on the in- 
ternational economic situation have been 
most helpful. His breadth of experience in 
international finance as Finance Minister 
and as Prime Minister is matched by very 
few people. And I sincerely appreciate his 
insights on these important international 
issues. 

I also want to thank Sir Robert and all 
New Zealanders for the key role they play 
in the South Pacific, a region which should 
serve as a model for the rest of the world. 
The South Pacific is tranquil, respects 
human rights, and has peacefully developed 
democratic institutions and _ self-govern- 
ment. These accomplishments would not 
have been possible without New Zealand’s 
development assistance programs. 

New Zealand’s contributions to stability 
and security extend far beyond the South 
Pacific. We see them as far away as the 
Sinai Desert and in Singapore. And we have 
special appreciation for, Sir Robert, your 
commitment to ANZUS, an alliance which 
has assured our mutual security in the Pa- 
cific for more than 30 years. 

I might mention that our ANZUS part- 
ners, New Zealand and Australia, are our 
only allies who have been at our side in all 
four major conflicts of this century. The 
strong bonds between our two nations re- 
flect our common values, shared history, 
and mutual interests. 

We are more than good friends. And I am 
especially grateful to Sir Robert for his un- 
tiring efforts to further strengthen our close 
ties. We will stay in close touch in the 
future. And, Sir Robert, I thank you for 
coming to Washington, and on behalf of our 
countrymen, wish you Godspeed during 
your visit to America and a safe journey 
home. 


The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I last 
stood here at the White House with you 30 
months ago. The friendship between our 
countries, as you’ve said, goes back a long 
way and, through difficult times for the 
West, was attested to then by the warmth 
of your welcome and your hospitality as it 
has been again today. 

July 1981 was the mid-point of the first 
year of your administration. The economic 
and political tasks that you had set yourself 
were of global significance. Among these 
was a determination to place greater em- 
phasis on consultation with America’s allies 
by being good listeners wherever possible. 
New Zealand is one ally which welcomed 
that undertaking as a renewal of the con- 
cept which lies at the heart of the ANZUS 
Treaty. 

Mr. President, you’ve been as good as 
your word. The period of your first term 
has been marked by a frequency and close- 
ness of contact which has made New Zea- 
land, geographically your most distant secu- 
rity partner, feel that its voice is listened to 
in your administration, whether on issues of 
bilateral concern or wider issues affecting 
regional and global security. We’ve not had 
to shout to be heard. 

Much of that is due to the regularity of 
contact at the Cabinet level between our 
governments, highlighted, of course, by the 
visit of Vice President Bush to New Zealand 
in May 1982. We look forward in July to 
seeing our good and valued friend, George 
Shultz, back in the South Pacific region 
once again. 

Political visits are not the sole measure of 
the relationship and its durability. Rather, 
it’s a matter of the way our citizens relate 
to each other as people. You’ve often 
spoken about the desires of ordinary Ameri- 
cans to live free, in peace and well-being. 
New Zealanders share that view of the 
world. It is why, when we’ve had to, we’ve 
acted together with you to preserve such 
values for ourselves and other peoples. That 
hasn’t changed. 

New Zealanders are not isolationists, in 
spite of our relative geographic isolation. 
Nor are New Zealanders among those fair- 
weather friends who are only too ready to 
attack American motives and policies. In an 
uncertain world, you need have no doubt 
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about where the New Zealand Government 
and people stand. 

Your citizens—private, official, and mili- 
tary—remain more than welcome in our 
country. 

Mr. President, our discussions today have 
touched upon New Zealand’s own trade 
concerns, your government’s aspirations at 
home and abroad, and the concern of many 
nations for a new stability in international 
economic affairs. Our exchanges have been 
characterized by the easy give and take of 
ideas which is the hallmark of close friends 
and allies. 

I thank you warmly for your hospitality 
and that of Mrs. Reagan for my wife. The 
coming year brings new challenges of gov- 
ernment and political life for both of us and 
our families. I wish you and the First Lady 
well in all that lies ahead. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:21 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier, the President and 
the Prime Minister, together with their ad- 
visers, met in the Oval Office. They then 
attended a working luncheon in the State 
Dining Room. 


Federal Aviation Administration 





Nomination of Donald D. Engen To Be 
Administrator. February 24, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald D. Engen to be 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. He would succeed J. Lynn 
Helms. 

Since 1982 Mr. Engen has been serving 
as a member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board. Previously he was senior asso- 
ciate for professional development and 
training for Ketron, Inc., in Arlington, Va. 
He was general manager, Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lakeland Division, in Lakeland, Fla., 
in 1978-1980. He served in the U.S. Navy 
as Deputy Commander in Chief, U.S. Atlan- 
tic Command and U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1976-1978. He was cormmis- 
sioned ensign in the U.S. Navy in 1943 and 
progressed through the ranks to vice admi- 
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ral in 1976. He retired from the Navy in 
1978. 

He graduated from George Washington 
University with a B.S. in business adminis- 
tration. In addition, he graduated from the 
U.S. Naval War College. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Alexandria, Va. 
He was born May 28, 1924. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 19 

The President officially began the Dayto- 
na 500 auto race in Daytona Beach, Fla., by 
telephone from the Residence. 


February 20 

During his visit to Waterloo, Iowa, the 
President spoke by telephone with Phil and 
Steve Mahre in Zurich, Switzerland. He 
called to congratulate them for winning the 
gold and silver medals, respectively, in the 
men’s slalom event in Alpine skiing in the 
1984 Winter Olympics. 


February 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders, to 

discuss proposals for reducing the 1985 
Federal budget deficit and the situation 
in Lebanon. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide $659.0 million in fiscal year 1984 
and $735.3 million in fiscal year 1985 for 
economic and military assistance to various 
nations in Central America. These requests 
respond to the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America. 





February 22 

The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report for fiscal year 1983 
of the Administration on Aging of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 


February 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of national school leaders, to 
discuss school discipline; 

—the Cahinet Council on Management 
and Administration, to discuss Reform 
88, the Federal field structure reform, 
consulting services control, and a 
review of advisory committees; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, 
Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger, Ambassador Donald H. Rums- 
feld, the President’s Personal Repre- 
sentative in the Middle East, and 
Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, 
to discuss current issues pertaining to 
the Middle East; 

—artist Olaf Wieghorst, who presented 
the President with the first print of a 
limited edition of his picture “Nomads 
of the Plains.” 


The President announced the following 
individuals as members of the United States 
delegation to attend the independence cele- 
brations of Brunei on February 23 in the 
capital city of Bandar Seri Begawan: 


Personal Representative of the President, 
with the rank of Special Ambassador, to 
head the delegation 


Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth W. 
Dam 


Representatives of the President, with the 
rank of Special Ambassador 


Dr. Alfred Balitzer, Claremont, Calif. 
Mary Davis, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John C. Fitch, Houston, Tex. 

John H. Schoettler, Parker, Colo. 
William R. Sutton, Fair Oaks, Calif. 
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February 24 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Ambassador Rumsfeld and other for- 

eign policy advisers. 

The President left the White House for a 

weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 22 


Alfred Hugh Kingon, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 


the Treasury, vice Ann Dore McLaughlin, 
resigned. 


David Campbell Mulford, 

of Illinois, to be a Deputy Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice Marc E. Leland, re- 
signed. 


Fred William Alvarez, 

of New Mexico, to be a member of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion for the term expiring July 1, 1988, vice 
Armando M. Rodriguez, term expired. 


David B. Rohr, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the United 
States International Trade Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring Decem- 
ber 16, 1985, vice William R. Alberger, re- 
signed. 


Susan Wittenberg Liebeler, 

of California, to be a member of the United 
States International Trade Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring Decem- 
ber 16, 1988, vice Michael J. Calhoun, re- 
signed. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 20 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a caucus kickoff in Waterloo, 
Iowa 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a caucus kickoff in Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Released February 21 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the report of the Commis- 
sion on Security and Economic Assistance— 
by Frank C. Carlucci, Chairman of the 
Commission 


Checklist—Continued 
Released February 21—Continued 


Fact sheet: 
Report of the Commission on Security and 
Economic Assistance 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 21 
SJ. Res. 146 / Public Law 98-220 


A joint resolution to designate March 23, 
1984, as “National Energy Education Day”. 


Approved February 22 


S. 1340 / Public Law 98-221 
Rehabilitation Amendments of 1984. 


H.R. 1557 / Private Law 98-9 
An act for the relief of William D. Benoni. 
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